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Notes, 


MURDER OF THE “ BONNIE EARL OF MORAY.” 
The complicity of James VI. in the murder of 
this nobleman in February, 1591-2, though ap- 
parently founded only on popular surmise at the 
time, has not been denied by historical writers. 
The cause alleged by rumour was jealousy of the 
earl’s favour with the queen, Anne of Denmark, 
as is expressed in the old ballad :— 
“© the bonny Earl of Moray ! he was the queen’s luve.” 
Whatever the cause, there is no doubt that the 
king was an enemy to the handsome earl, and his 
leniency towards the principal murderer, the Earl 
of Huntly, in relation to the event affords some 
ground for believing that he had been privy to the 
scheme by which it was brought about. Thus 
Calderwood (v. 146) writes : “ The king and the 
chancellor [Maitland of Thirlstane, whom Gregory 
shows to have been a fellow conspirator with 
Huntly to procure the death of Moray and others] 
went from Edinburgh to Kinniel to the Lord 
Hamilton, to eschew the obloquy and murmuring 
of the people. Hardly could they be assuaged. 
The provost and magistrates of Edinburgh with 
great difficulty stayed the crafts from taking arms 
to stay the king from riding and to threaten the 
chancellor.” Again, the king “ sent for five or six 





of the ministers, made an harangue to them where- 
in he did what he could to clear himself, and 
desired them to clear his part before the people. 
They desired him to clear himself by earnest 
pursuing of Huntly with fire and sword. A pro- 
clamation was made with beating of drums to de- 
clare the king innocent, but no word of pursuing of 
Huntly.” So loud did the outcries of the Protestant 
party become, however, that James felt compelled 
to take some measures, and Huntly was confined 
in Blackness Castle from the 12th to the 20th 
March. He was then liberated, on giving bail for 
his appearance to stand his trial on receiving fifteen 
days’ notice (which he never received), and made 
the best of his way to the north. 

The following letter from the king to Huntly 
appears to afford at least a strong probability that 
the popular surmise as to James’s share in the 
death of the Bonnie Earl was correct. It is No. 5 
in a series of “Gordon letters” printed in the third 
volume of the invaluable Spalding Club Miscellany : 

“T troue ye are not sa unuyse, milorde, as to misinter- 
prete my exterioure behavioure the last daye, seeing 
what ye did ye did it not without my allowance, and 
that be your humilitie in the action itself, youre honour- 
ing of me serued to counteruaile the dishonouring of me 
be otheris before, but perceauing by my expectation that 
baith noblemen and counsailloris to uasche thaire handis 
of that turne, and laye the haill burding upon me, I 
thocht the hurting of myself and thair looping free 
coulde be na pleasoure, nor ueill to you; for gif that 
impediment had not bene, assure yourselfe I ualde fainer 
haue spoken with you than ye ualde with me, for manie 
causis that uaire langsume to writte. Alluayes assure 
yourself and the rest of youre marrouis that I am ear- 
nister to haue your daye of tryall to haulde forduart than 
yourselfis, that be your seruices thaireftir the tirranie of 
thir mutins may be repressit; for I protest before God in 
extremitie, I loue the religion they outuardly profess, 
and hatis thaire presumptuouse and seditiouse behauioure, 
and for your pairt in particulaire I trou ye haue hadd 
proofe of my mynde towardis you at all tymes, and gif 
of my fauoure to you ye doubt, ye are the onlie man in 
Scotlande that doubtis thairof, sen all your ennemies 
will needis binde it on my bake. To conclude, halde 
forduart the suiting of youre tryall as the berare will in- 
form you, and use the aduice that I haue commandit him 
to giue you in youre proceedingis, and moue your mar- 
rouis to omitt na diligence in halding forduart this dyet. 
Let nane see this lettir. Fairueill. Your aulde friend, 
J. R. I hope to see you or this moneth be endit (gif ye 
use yourself ueill) in als gude estait as ever ye was in,” 

This letter is undated, as are Nos. 3, 4, 7-10 in 
the series. All, including the one just given, says 
the learned editor, the late Dr. John Stuart, 
“obviously relate to the incident known in our 
annals by the name of the Spanish Blanks” 
‘Pref., p. xx). I think it will be evident to any 
one who carefully examines the letters that No. 5 
should be excluded from this category. The 
difference in regard to address between No. 5 and 
the rest (“milorde” in the one, “ good sonne” in 
the others) is perhaps of no importance, though, if 
the rest do all relate to the Spanish Blanks, 
would seem to argue that No. 5 was written 
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a different time from them. But the terms of the 
letter fit into the circumstances consequent on the 
death of Moray in such a manner as to leave 
small room for doubt that the document was 
penned either between the murder and Huntly’s 
imprisonment, or during his week’s confinement 
in Blackness. “My exterioure behavioure the last 
daye” no doubt refers to an assumed coldness on 
the king’s part towards his friend in the presence 
of some of the ministers ; be would of course be 
careful before them to disguise his desire to serve 
the man who was their principal enemy. The 
remainder of the paragraph refers to something 
which James had done with the concurrence of 
his nobles and counsellors, of which these were 
anxious to wash their hands and to lay the whole 
blame on him. This cannot possibly refer to the 
affair of the Spanish Blanks, neither is it likely to 
refer to an alleged conspiracy by Huntly in 1589 
to co-operate with the Spanish Armada, for there 
was nothing in these on account of which the 
Council need have wished to wash their hands. It 
seems tolerably clear to me, on the other hand, 
that it does refer to the Commission of Fire and 
Sword under which Huntly’s expedition had been 
taken against Moray, and which had been issued 
in the usual way by the Privy Council. This 
commission was against Francis, Earl of Bothwell, 
and his accomplices and abettors ; and Huntly, the 
instrument chosen for its execution, who had for 
some time previously been at feud with Moray, 
chose to consider that noble as among the abettors, 
probably with the connivance of the king (“ what 
ye did, ye did it not without my allowance ”), and 
certainly with that of the chancellor. The Privy 
Council, in granting the commission against Both- 
well and his abettors, had of course never imagined 
that the Protestant Earl of Moray would suffer as 
an abettor, and they were of course ignorant 
that the commission was a concerted scheme 
between Huntly and the chancellor, and no doubt 
the king himself, to bring about the death of that 
noble. Consequently, on learning that their com- 
mission had resulted in the death of the popular 
favourite, they would naturally wish to wash their 
hands of it, or, at all events, of any part in the 
mode in which it was carried into effect. 

The words “youre honouring of me serued to 
counteruaile the dishonouring of me be otheris 
before” may indicate a ground for believing that 
the king was moved by jealousy. Whether they 
do or not, however, it by no means follows that any 
blame attaches to the queen. 

That this letter relates to the murder of Moray 
is perhaps open to question, though, as I have 
tried to show, it is highly probable ; but that it 
does not relate to the Spanish Blanks is certain 
from the main facts which it states, viz., that 
Huntly had done some action with the king’s per- 
mission, although the king was afraid openly to 





avow his share, and that this action or “turne” 
had been undertaken by the ordinary process of 
law, although the Council who had helped to direct 
this process were anxious to evade the responsi- 
bility of it. In any case the letter affords one 
more example of the meanness and duplicity of 
the “ British Solomon.” A. M. §. 


THE PLAGUE. 

Perhaps at a time when “The Plague” has a 
place almost every day in the newspapers, the 
following document may be of sufficient interest 
for insertion in “N. & «.” It is copied from a 
broadside in a volume of “ Proclamations and 
Broadsides” in the Forster Library in the South 
Kensington Museum. It has no date, but the 
contents of the volume in question range in time 
from 1632 to 1688. 


A Few speciall receipts composed chiefly for preserving 
those that are weil from the Plague, and aleo by the 
helpe of God to cure those which are infected, and 
some of the said receipts may be used in time of other 
infectious Diseases. . 
Preservative from infection: 1. By Smell. 2. By 

Drinke. 3. By Foode. 

1. By Smell.—Take white sponge soaked in Herbe of 
grace water, which water is thus made: Take a quarte 
of vinegar, halfe a pinte of Rose-water, put in a handfull 
of Rue, and halfe a handfull of wormewood, and boyle it 
to a pinte : then tuke and dip the sponge in it when it is 
cold, and hold it to your nose when you goe abroad: 
and this is a good preservative. 

Another by Smell.—Take of the best Cedar wood, and 
grate asmall Box full,and let the lid be full of holes 
and smell to it. 

2. By Drinke.—Take Wormewood and Herbe of grace, 
of each five ounces, and steepe them all night in a pinte 
of Beere, with a Lemmon sliced, and drinke thereof in 
the Morning fasting two spoon-fulls. 

Another by Drinke.—Take a handfull of Wormewood, 
or by weight ten ounces, and cut it small, and steep it 
in a quarte of White-wine-vinegar, and after it hath 
beene steeped 24 houres, let every one of your house take 
a spoone-full thereof fasting in the Morning, and fast 
two houres, or an houre after; and this used constantly 
in time of Infection, will with the helpe of God, presetve 


you. 

3. By Foode.—Take a Wallnut kernull, a corne of 
Salt, foure leaves of Herbe of grace; cut all very small, 
and put them in a Figge and roast it, and after it be 
eaten faste one houre, and so use it dayly. 

Another by Foode.—Take a toast of Bread, and spread 
it over with Treacle and Butter; and Herbe of grace 
eaten with it is very good. 


To cure when infected: 4. By Sweating. 5. By 
ripening the Sore. 6. By ayreing Clothes. 

4. By Sweating.— Take Endive water a quarte, Cen- 
tury water a pinte, Ivye berries halfe a handfull bruised : 
Boyle these together gently « quarter of an houre, and 
when you take it from the fire, dissolve therein as much 
Treacle as the bignes of a Wallnut, and a little Sugar; 
also put thereunto three spoon-fulls of vinegar. As 
soone as the patient doth complaine, and nature being 
yet strong, give him fasting one good draught thereof 
warme, and let him keepe his bed, and sweat ten houres 
or something lesse, as the strength of the patient will 
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beare. In his sweating give him now and then Ale 
clarifyed, and into every draught put two or three spoon- 
fulls of the decoction: When hee riseth, give him some 
Broath, not made over-strong, neither with much spice ; 
and be very carefull to keepe him from the ayre. This 
decoction thus used will either force out the sore, or else 
if the patient sweat throughly well, it will cure him 
without any sore; and if you finde he be not greatly 
eased within eight houres after his sweating, the next 
day use the like againe, and with the helpe of God it is 
a speciall remedy. 

5. To ripen the Sore.—Take cloves of Garlike 18 
pennyweight, of fresh Butter 3 ounces, of Lemmon the 
weight of a shilling, a white onion cut in pieces, a hand- 
full of Mallowes, and a handfull of Scallions, or Onions ; 
boyle these in a pottle of water, and make of them a 
poultis. and lay to the Sore very warme, and renew it 
every day. 

Another to ripen the Sore.—Take a hot loafe newly 
drawne and lay to it, but when you take it away lay a 
fresh, but be sure to bury that which you take away. 

6. By Ayreing.—To avre a house, take Cedar or 
Juniper, Lavender, and dry Bayes, and old Rosemary, 
put them on a pan of coales in the midst of the roome. 

To ayre Bed: or Cloathes.—Tuke the same with Rose- 
water and Vinegar, and lay the Bed upon a Hurdell, or 
frame of a Table, with staves to stay it up, and two or 
three Chafing-dishes under with some of this burning in 
them, and this is an excellent receipt to ayre Cloathes. 


R. F. 8. 


A LIST OF ANTI-USURY BOOKS, 
(Continued from p. 64.) 

Powel (Gabriel). Theologicall and scholasticall posi- 
tions concerning usurie. Set forth by definitions and 
partitions ; framed according to the rules of a naturall 
method. At Oxford, printed by Joseph Barnes, and are 
to bee solde in Fleete Streete at the signe of the Turkez 
Head by John Barnes. An. Do. 1602. 16mo. pp. 14+72. 
Dedication signed. P. 9, Usurie is a gaine which by 
composition, compact, and agreement going before, is 
taken for the verie dutie of lending, not adventuring the 
principall ; and that not onelie in money but in meate, 
ware, or anything that is valuable by money. (Entered 
May 27, 1605: T. 8S. R., iii. 291, also see 333.) M 

Downame (George), Bishop. Lectures on the xv. 
psalme; read in the cathedrall church of St. Paule, 
wherein besides many other profitable matters the 
question of usurie is plainely and fully decided. London, 
1604. 4to. B. 

Pie (Thomas). Usuries spright conjured; or a echo- 
lasticall determination of usury by Th{omas] Pie doct. 
of divinity, being moderator at the disputing thereof 
by certeine bachelers of divinitie and other learned 
preachers: with his answere to a treatise, written in 
defence of usurie....Seene and allowed. London, printed 
by Melchisedech Bradwood, dwelling in the Little-Old- 
Bailie in Eliot’s Court. 1604. 4to. pp. 8492. P. 4, The 
action is thus defined: Usurie is lending with gaine for 
it. The effect thus: Usurie is gaine for lending anie 
thing. (Also published anonymously!) M. 

_Ugolinus (Bartholomzus). Tractatus de usuris. 
Venetiis, 1604. 4to. B.—Another edition, 1607. 

21st Nov. 1606.—John Wright. Entred for his cor‘e 
under th[e hJandes of Master Gabriel Powell and the 
Wardens. A booke called A spectacle for usurers, &c., 
vyjd. (T.S. R., iii, 333.) 

A spectacle for usurers, &c. London, 1696. 4to. 
black-letter. (Bohn’s Lowndes.) 

; Canisius (Henricus). Przlectiones academic in duos 
titulos singulares juris canonici; 1. de decemis primitiis 





et oblationibus; 2. de usuris in quo et de antichresi et 
censibus sive reditibus annuis. Ingolstadt, 1609. 8vo. B. 

18th December, 1609.—Master William Leake. Entred 
for his copy under thfe hjandes of Master Richard 
Etkins and th[e] Wardens, a booke called Morsus foene- 
ratoris, or the usurer’s bite, vid. (T.S. R., iii. 426.) 

15th July, 1611.—William Aspley. Entred for his 
copy under th[e h andes of Doctor Mokett and th’ wardens, 
a booke called A treatise of usury devided into twoo 
bookes, the first defyneth what it is, the second deter- 
mineth whether it be lawfull, by Master Roger Ffenton, 
vid. (T.S. R., iii. 462.) 

Fenton (Roger), D.D. A treatise of usurie ; 3 bookes. 
London, 1611. 4to.—Another edition, London, 1612. 
4to. B. 

Baudius (Dominicus). Dominici Baudii J.C. de foenore 
commentariolus. Lugduni Batavorum, apud Godefridum 
Basson, 1615. S8vo. pp. 26. At end of “ Epistolarum” 
same place and date.—Several later editions. M. 

Webbe (George), Bishop. Agurs prayer; or the 
Christians choyce, for the outward estate and condition 
of this present life; describing the miserie of povertie, 
the vanitie of wealth, the excellencie of a middle estate, 
and the way to true contentation; on Prov. 30. 7-9. 
London, 1621. 8vo. 

Sanderson (Robert). Ten sermons preached I. ad 
clerum 3, IL. ad magistratum 3, III. ad populum 4, by 
Robert Saunderson....London, printed [by R. Y.] for 
R. Dawlman...1627. 4to. pp. 12+470. Ad populum, 
sermon 4, § 30, pp. 439-442, Against usury (on 1 Co- 
rinthians vii. 24), Preached in St. Pauls, London, 4 Nov., 
1621.—Forty years later R. 8. writes in favour of 
usury. 

Anonymous. Usurie araigned and condemned. Ora 
discoverie of the infinite injuries this kingdome endureth 
by the unlawfull trade of usurie....London, printed by 
W. 8. for John Smethwicke, and are to be sold at his shop 
in Saint Dunstans Churchyard in Fleet-street : under the 
Diall, 1625. 4to. pp. 2+28. (Entered Oct. 25, 1624: 
T. 8. R., iv. 126.) M. 

Wilkinson (Henry), B.D. of Merton College. The debt 
book ; or a treatise upon Rom. 13. 8, wherein is handled, 
the civill debt of money or goods, and under it the mixt 
debt, as occasion is offered ; also the sacred debt of love. 
London, 1625. 4to. B. 

Gerardus, Senensis. Quodlibet primum questiones 
philosophicas, theologicas ac de usuris et restitutionibus 
multas complectens; una cum R. P. Fabiani tractatu 
de cambiis, item theolog. discursu morali circa decem 

recepta divina Angli Vancii; curavit Angelus Vancius. 
ononiz, 1626. 4to. 

Quodlibet secundum, complectens quzstiones varias 
ex philosophia, sacra theologia, ac de usuris, et preescrip- 
tionibus ; ex edit. Ang. Vancii. Casene, 1630, 4to. B. 

Boucher (Jean), Canon of Tournay. L’usure ensevelie 
ou defence des monts de piété de nouveau ecrigez aux 
Pais Bas pour exterminer l'usure. Divisée en iii. livres. 
Par M. Jean Boucher docteur en s, theol. de la Sorbonne 
de Paris, chanoine et archidiacre de Tournay. Avec une 
repartie a Jfean] Dfe] Lfillers] M[aistre) pretendu 
docteure en theologie. {Motto.] A Tournay de l'impri- 
merie d’Adrien Quinqué, 1628. 4to. pp. 22+176+32. 
Portrait. Title engraved. M. 

Adams (Thomas), D.D. The workes of T. A. London, 
Printed by Thomas Harper and Augustine Mathewes for 
John Grismand, 1629-30. Folio, pp. (12)+1240+(12). 
Twe unnumbered sub-title pages follow pp. 920 and 1068. 
P. 933 is a sub-title page, and is dated 1630. There is an 
hiatus between pp. 514-529. Pp. 55-56, 96, 120, 453-455, 
503, 484, 644, 1058, Against usury. M. 

Taylor (Thomas). The progresse of saints to full holi- 
nesse....By Thomas Taylor....London, printed by W, I. 
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for John Bartlet...1630. 4to. pp. (20)+410+(14). Pp. 
95-97, Usury. M. 

Bolton (Robert), Puritan divine. A short and private 
discourse betweene Mr. Bolton and one M. S. concerning 
usury. Published [with a preface] by E[dward] Biag- 
shawe] by Mr. Boltons owne coppy....London, printed 
by George Miller, dwelling in Blacke Friers, 1637. 4to. 
pp. 8+78. M. 

Capel (Richard). Tentations: their nature, danger, 
cure. By Richard Capel, sometime fellow of Magdalen 
Colledge in Oxford. To which is added a briefe dispute, 
as touching restitution in the case of usury...London, 
printed by R. B., 1633. 12mo. pp. 36+456. Pp. 433-456, 
Of usury. . 

Tentations: their nature, danger, cure. By Richard 
Capel, sometimes fellow of Magdalen College in Oxford. 
To which is added a briefe dispute, as touching restitu- 
tion in the case of usury. The second edition, corrected. 
...London, printed by R. B. for John Bartlet, and are 
to be sold at his shop in Cheapside at the signe of the 
Gilt Bible, 1635. 12mo. pp. 364456. Pp. 433-455, Of 
usury. M. 

Tentations: their nature, danger, cure. The fourth 
part....To all which is added an appendix touching 
usury. By Richard Capel....London, printed by T. R. & 
E. ti for John Bartlet, living long since at the Gilt Cup 
in the Goldsmiths Row in Cheapside; of later times at 
Austins Gate in Pauls Churchyard; now at the Gilt 
Cup on the south side of Pauls neer Austins Gate, over 
against the drapers [ August 4th ], 1655. 8vo. pp. 14+298. 
Pp. 288-298, An appendix touching usury. M. 

Tentations: their nature, danger, cure. By Richard 
Capel....The sixth edition. The fourth part of the work 
left enlarged by the author, and now there is added his 
remains to the work of Tentations. To which thou hast 

refixed an abridgement of the authours life by Valentine 
Marshall of Elmore in Gloucestershire....London, printed 
by Tho. Ratcliffe for John Bartlet, long since living ia 
the Goldsmiths Row in Cheapside, at the Gilt Cup; 
since at St. Austines Gate ; now in the new buildings on 
the south side of Pauls, near St. Austines Gate, at the 
sign of the Gilt Cup ; and at the Gilt Cup in Westminster 
Hall over against the upper bench, 1658. 8vo. Parts i. 
and ii. pp. 26+276 ; part iii. pp. 265-388 ; part iv., printed 
by T. R. & E. M. for John Bartlet...1655, pp. 14+298; 
Capel’s remains...printed by T. R. for John Bartlet... 
1658, pp. 48+118. Part ii. pp. 262-275, Of usury. Part iv. 
pp- 288-298, An appendix touching usury. M. 

F. W. F. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CITY CHURCHES. 

There is a proverb about shutting the stable 
door after the steed is stolen. 'en valuable steeds 
have lately been stolen from the City of London ; 
and now there ariseth a great sound, as of shutting 
of empty stables. The Times, the Standard, the 
Church Times, and perhaps other papers also, have 
had articles protesting strongly, but too late, 
against the desecration and destruction of churches 
built by Wren or by his pupils and early successors. 
In one case, that of St. Antholin’s, an influential 
deputation of architects actually arrived on the 
scene within less than four months after the fair at 
which the steed that was to be stolen had been 
“conveyed”; or, to drop metaphor, more than 
chree months after the tower of St. Antholin’s had 











been doomed by Order in Council, that deputation, 
and other considerable authorities also, attempted 
to save it. Prevention is better than cure, especi- 
ally (as an Irishman might say) when there is no 
cure ; and perhaps the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, and its junior in the City, 
may be able to preserve something of what is left. 
Meanwhile, the subject is worth attention in 
“N. & Q.”; and the note of my friend Mr. Tre- 
POLPEN as to St. Dionis Backchurch (5 §. xi, 
57) has indeed already introduced it. 

The following (arranged in order of destruction) 
are the churches in London which have already 
been destroyed since the Union of Benefices Act 
of 1860 was passed. 1. St. Bene’t Gracechurch. 
Destroyed entirely, and a range of big warehouses 
built on its site. Bodies carted away, I believe, 
to the City of London Cemetery at Ilford. 2. St. 
Mary Somerset. Destroyed all but its tower, 
which, by much effort and a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, was preserved, but is not, I fancy, much 
cared for by the mayor and commonalty and 
citizens of the City of London, who are now its 
legal owners. Bodies carted away (I think) to 
Ilford, as above. 3. St. Mildred, Poultry. De- 
stroyed entirely, and abig warehouse now a-building 
on its site. Bodies carted to Ilford ; not without 
risk of scandal, for I believe there were hundreds 
of them. 4. St. Martin Outwich. Destroyed 
entirely. Site I believe built on, but I have not 
been privileged to behold the result. Bodies 
carted to Ilford. 5. St. James, Duke's Place, 
Aldgate. Destroyed entirely. Very much carting 
away to Ilford in this case as in St. Mildred’s, 
6. St. Antholin’s. Destroyed entirely, and a big 
warehouse built on its site. Tower, a beautiful 
work of Wren’s—and the church itself was a 
masterpiece of apt design—was to have been pre- 
served ; but, by a happy afterthought, it also was 
destroyed before any one came to its rescue. 
Bodies, some shovelled in again, some carted away. 
7. St. Michael, Queenhithe. Destroyed entirely ; 
but the gate of the tower has been worked 
up into a parsonage. Bodies, I think, put back 
again. 8. All Hallows, Bread Street. Milton’s 
church. Destroyed entirely; but the Milton stone 
is, I believe, in custody somewhere. Site built 
over, or building. 9. St. Dionis Backchurch. 
Destroyed entirely, or about to be so. Bodies 
carted to Ilford. 10. All Hallows Staining. 
Destroyed under a special Act. Tower left 
standing. Bodies, unknown to me. 

It will be noticed that the remains of our kins- 
folk and ancestors have been somewhat freely dug 
up and bandied about, after the modern English 
method (brought to perfection by the Midland 
Railway in the case of Old St. Pancras), during 
these wholesome and restorative operations ; and 
also, that those bones and skulls that have been 
fortunate enough to enjoy this resurrection have 
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most of them gone to Ilford—a cemetery which, 
until they arrived, was supposed not to be a very 
paying concern. 

Thus endeth (for it is already too long) my first 
lesson on the subject; and I hope, as Izaak 
Walton says, the reader will be sorry. 

A. J. M. 


Wituiam Hazuirt’s ContrisvTions To THE 
“EpinpurcH Review.”—Prefixed to the Memoir 
of William Hazlitt, by his grandson, Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt, 2 vols., 1867—a most interesting 
work, of which the readers of Hazlitt would be glad 
to see a second and enlarged edition, containing 
the additional matter which, I believe, the editor 
has accumulated during the last twelve years—is a 
list of that writer’s contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. The following are the titles and dates 
of the articles :— 

Dunlop’s History of Fiction, Nov., 1814. 

Standard Novels and Romances, Feb., 1815. 

Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Europe, June, 
1815. 

Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature, Feb., 1816. 
Leigh Hunt’s poem A Story of Rimini, June, 1816. 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, Aug., 1817. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters, Dec., 1818. 

Farington’s Life of Sir J. Reynolds, Aug., 1820. 

Byron’s Sardanapalus, Feb., 1822. 

The Periodical Press, May, 1823. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, July, 1824. 

Lady Morgan’s Life of Salvator Rosa, July, 1824. 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, 1829. 

Wilson's Life of Defoe, Jan., 1830. 

There are five articles besides those included in 

the above list which I think may, without doubt, 

be attributed to his pen. They all exhibit his 
unmistakable characteristics of style and thought. 

Of one of them there is no doubt as to his being 

the author, as will presently be shown. These 

five articles are as follows :— 

Wat Tyler and Mr. Southey, March, 1817. 

The History of Painting in Italy, Oct., 1819. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, March, 1824. 

American Literature—Dr. Channing, Oct., 1829. 

Godwin and his Writings, April, 1830. 

The article ‘“ American Literature—Dr. Channing” 

is referred to in a privately printed volume of 

absorbing interest, entitled Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of the late Macvey Napier, Esq. (editor 
of the Edinburgh Review from 1829 to his death 

in 1847), edited by his son, Macvey Napier, 1877. 

Francis Jeffrey, writing to Napier, Nov. 23, 1829, 

speaks disparagingly of the writer of this article, 

which in a foot-note is stated to be by Hazlitt. 

Jeffrey seems to have been unaware of the author- 

ship, for he says, “I have no notion who he is.” 

On the other hand, Thomas Carlyle, writing to 

Napier, Jan. 27, 1830, and seemingly also unaware 

of the authorship of the article, says, “ The review 

of Channing seemed to me especially good.” The 
article is interesting, as giving Hazlitt’s estimate of 





the genius and writings of Irving and Cooper, as well 
as of Charles Brockden Brown, the early American 
novelist, author of those forgotten stories of horror, 
Wieland, Carwin the Biloquist, Edgar Huntly, 
&c. As regards Dr. Channing, it would have been 
too much to expect impartiality in Hazlitt’s treat- 
ment of the author of the Analysis of the Character 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. To so idolatrous an 
admirer and partisan of Napoleon as Hazlitt, Dr. 
Channing’s stern Analysis must have been gall and 
wormwood. ALEX. IRELAND. 
Inglewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Sympots or tHE Montus.—The medieval 
calendars give headings to the months which were 
frequently transferred to carvings upon portals, 
misericords (notably at Worcester), and ceilings 
(as at Salisbury), and will account for what, at 
first sight, may appear inappropriate to the place. 
The occupations of the months are illustrated, from 
a MS. in the Chetham Library, in the Transactions 
of the Historical Society of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, 3rd ser. vol. v. (vol. xxix.). I now send the 
headings from a Utrecht Missal, 1515, which are 
identical with those in the Breviary of St. Alban’s : 

1. Pocula Janus amat. 

2. Et Februus algeo clamat. 

. Martius arva fodit. 

. Aprilis florida nutrit. 

. Ros et flos nemorum Maio sunt fomes amorum, 

. Dat Junius fena. 

. Julio resecatur avena. 

. Augustus spicas, 

9. September conterit uvas. 

10. Seminat October. 

1l. Spoliat virgulta November. 

12. Querit habere cibum porcum mactando December. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


CO™1 SO em CO 


Mittow anv Mr. J. R. Greex.—In Mr. Green’s 
Short History of the English Peoplea curioussentence 
runs thus: “ Milton, who after the composition of 
his Lycidas had spent a year in foreign travel, but 
had been called home from Italy by the opening of 
the Parliament, threw himself into the theological 
strife” (p. 527). Such a statement as this should 
scarcely appear in a book of history. Milton was 
back in England early in 1639, but the Short 
Parliament did not meet till April of the following 
year, so that he can hardly be said to have been re- 
called by itsopening. From Mr. Green’s language, 
further, we should imagine that immediately upon 
the poet’s arrival he sat down and began to write 
furious theological treatises. But we know that he 
did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, at the 
beginning of the struggle he abode quietly in his 
Aldersgate Street house, betaking himself to his 
neglected studies, “trusting the issue of public 
affairs to God in the first place, and to those to 
whom the people had committed that charge.” It 
was not until May, 1641, nearly two years after 
his return to England, that Milton published his 
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first pamphlet, Of Reformation touching Church 
Diserpline in England and the Causes that have 
hitherto hindered it, Then, indeed, he flung him- 
self into the fight. Wittiam Georex Brack. 


Leonarp McNatiy.—Ia many late numbers 
of “N. & Q.,” on the subject of the Lass of 
Richmond Hill, the name of Leonard McNally 
occurs. It may not, however, be so generally 
known that Leonard, although an ardent patriot 
and accomplished orator of the school of Grattan 
and Curran, was a paid spy and informer, in the 
pay of the Castlereagh administration, of Dublin 
Castle for many years ; and at the very time when 
he was earning golden opinions with all the Irish 
National party as counsel for the Sheares, Emmet, 
&e., he was betraying all his clients’ confidential 
communications to him as their counsel to the 
Government law officers. McNally died about 
1820, in poor circumstances ; and some interesting 
details about him may be found in Fitzpatrick’s 
Sham Squire and Ireland before the Union, also in 
the pages of Barrington and other writers of that 
period, although the fact of his being a paid spy 
and informer was not, I believe, discovered until 
after his death. As a patriot, therefore, he must 
be placed in the same list as Watty Cox, Father 
O'Leary, and other recipients of the almost irre- 
sistible Castle seductions. As a convivial com- 
panion, even now a few contemporaries describe 
Leonard as irresistible. He was, I believe, one 
of the original “ Knights of the Screw.” 

H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


Priitive Metnop or Covuntinc.—With re- 
ference to your review of the Transactions of the 
Cumberland, &c., Arch. Soc. (5™ 8. x. 459), I note 
from Best’s Rural Economy of Yorkshire in 1641 
(Sartees), p. 83, a curious description of the mode 
adopted by shepherds for counting their sheep, “as 
for example this marke * standeth for 20, this 
marke x for 10, and this, which is called faggett- 
marke,* for 5,” all of which were marked on 
a stick. G. Lavresce Gomme. 


CoLourR Iv THE TREATMENT oF DisEasE.— 
When I was a pupil at St. Bartholomew’s, forty 
years ago, one of our lecturers used to say that within 
* recent period there were exposed for sale in a 
shop in Fleet Street red tongues, i.e. tongues of 
red cloth, to tie round the throats of patients 
suffering from scarlet fever. N. H. C. 

[See 5th 8, x. 447 et ante, p. 76.] 


RosemMary.—Rosemary was used at funerals in 
the southern counties as well as in Yorkshire. In 


* Asthe printer may not be able to represent this, I 
describe it as four upright strokes with a line drawn 
diagonally across them from the top of the first stroke to 
the bottum of the fourth, 





the reign of Elizabeth Stowe tells us that it wae 
strewn before brides on their way back from 
church, «nd it did not go out of fashion in London 
until the close of the last century, and then owing to 
a dearth of the plant. I can remember that it was. 
used for washing the hair of children. 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr. 


“ Surovine.”—The village children have just 
come to my window singing this delectable ditty : 
* Pan hot, 
Knife cut, 
We are come to shroving ; 
Little bit of truckle cheese, 
Some of your own making.” 
; R. N. 
Beechingstoke, Wilts. 


Tue “CHAPEAU DE PAILLE” oF Rupeyns.—Le 
Semaine Francaise remarks that the hat is not of 
straw, but of felt ; paille being here a corruption 
of poil. Henry ATrweEtr. 

Barnes. 


A Goop Hixt.—Your correspondent’s threefold 
hint (ante, p. 146) refers to each of the three 
departments of “N.& Q.”: 1. Notes; 2. Queries ; 
3. Replies. Might not this have been added, so 
as to bring the lesson home “all round” among us 
your contributors? If “ brevity is the soul of wit,” 
and if “wit” is akin to “wisdom,” it must be 
equally acceptable in each department. Lex. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Sr. Davin’s Day.—Everybody knows that the- 
Ist of March is St. David’s Day; and that the 
wearing of a leek on that day has long been a 
national practice of the Welsh we know from 
Shakespeare, Henry V., Act iv. se. 3, “I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear the 
leek on St. Tavy’s day.” But will any of your 
readers explain the fourth of the following lines, 
taken (at second hand) from Poor Robin’s Almanac 
for 1757, under the month of March ?— 

“ The first of this month some do keep, 

For honest Ta/ to wear his leek ; 

Who patron was, they say, of Wales, 

And since that time, cuts-plutter-a-nails 

Along the street this day doth strut 

With hur green leek stuck in hur hat, 

And if hur meet a shentleman 

Salutes in Welch; and if hur can 

Discourse in Welch, then hur shall be 

Amongst the green-horned 7«affys free.” 
Again, what is the meaning of the custom of 
hanging Taff, thus described a little further on 
ibid, ?— 
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“ But it would make a stranger laugh 
To see the English hang poor Taj ; 
A pair of breeches and a coat, 
Hat, shoes and stockings, and what not ; 
All stuffed with hay to represent 
The Cambrian hero thereby meant ; 
With sword sometimes three inches broad, 
And other armour made of wood, 
They drag hur to some public tree 
And hang hur up in effigy.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hampstead, N.W. 


HigHLAND PLANT AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS, 
—l. In the Popular Superstitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Highlanders of Scotland, by 
W. Grant Stewart (Edinburgh, 1823), occurs the 
following (p. 136) :— 

“Go to the summit of some...mountain,...and gather 
of that herb in the Gaelic language called ‘ Mohan.’... 
This herb you will give to a cow, and of the milk of that 
cow you are to make a cheese, and whoever eats of that 
cheese is for ever after, »s well as his gear, perfectly 
secure from every species of fairy agency.’ 

Does any Scottish reader of “N. & Q.” know 
what plant is meant here, and what is the correct 
Gaedhilic or English name? Stewart (whose style 
is as affected as his matter is valuable) wrote from 

“ Congash, Strathspey.” “Mathan” (which would 
mean “good herb”) is perhaps the right name. 

2. It is, I think, into the mouth of Meg Mer- 
rilies that Scott puts the old rhyme, which I must 
give from memory :— 

“St. Bride and her brat, 

St. Colm and his cat, 

St. Michael and his spear, 

Keep this house frae rieve and wear.” 
The “ brat” of St. Brigit is her cloak (Irish brat), 
that spread over the Currach-Life. The association 
of the spear with St. Michael is also easy to under- 
stand. But what is the tradition associated with 
the “ cat” of the other Irish saint, Colum-Chille ? 
Is the rhyme current in Scotland now, and with 
any variations of form ? 

3. In a very interesting little work, An Echo of 
the Olden Time from: the North of Scotland 
(Edinburgh and Giasgow, 1874, pp. 106-107), the 
Rey. Walter Gregor gives two love charms. (a) 
With orchis roots. The orchis is used for the same 
purpose in Ireland—in Donegal, I understand, 
under the name cailleach-bhreac-bhriagaidhe (the 
pied deceiving old woman). The juice is mixed 
with dough, so at least said an informant from 
whom I have it only at second hand. In Limerick 
the name of the orchis is earball-cuitin (little cat’s 
tail). Another Irish name is magairlin meadhrach. 
By this name it is referred to by the jovial author 
of that best sustained effort of the later Irish 
muse, Ciiirt an Mheidhain Oidhche, the able and 
unedifying “Midnight Court” of Bryan Merri- 
man. (6). Two lozenges were given to the one 
whose love was sought. Davin Firzcera.p. 





LutHer anp Cranacu.—Will you help me to 
obtain information on the following points in con- 
nexion with some investigations I am making !/— 

Where were Luther and Cranach Oct. 31, 1544? 

Was Luther’s portrait painted after the year 
1543? if so, by whom, and where are copies or 
descriptions of the same to be found ? 

Is there a more complete or accurate list of 
Cranach’s works than that given by Schuchardt 
in his Lucas Cranach des Aelteren Leben und 
Werke? Does the supplement to the above- 
named work contain a portrait answering to the 
following description?—A man of about sixty, 
clean shaven, thin, care-worn face, wearing an 
academical dress, with small cap on head, beching 
to his left. . B. 


Mary Wottstoyecrarr Gopwin.—I was 
offered for sale a day or two since a cast from the 
face of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, supposed to 
have been taken afterdeath. It had been recently 
purchased at a sale in Kent, and I saw the cata- 
logue in which it was so described. I could not 
recognize in the mask any likeness to the charming 
portrait which is prefixed as a frontispiece to her 
Memoir by William Godwin. Added to this, 
both catalogue and a pen-and-ink inscription on 
the reverse side of the cast gave the name as 
“Mary Wollastoncroft (sic) Godwin.” Now is 
there any record of such a cast being taken, or do 
any of your readers know where such a cast can be 
seen | A. 


Tae Ancestors oF THE ZoLtv Trise.—The 
American missionary Dohne, in his Zulu-Kafir 
Dictionary (Cape Town, 1857), explains the 
original meaning of the name Zulu as “a vagabond, 
one who has no home.” He further supposes that 
the people who speak the Zulu language once must 
have possessed a far higher cultivation than at 
present. The same opinion is advanced by Calla- 
way, in his Nursery Tales of the Zulus (Natal, 
1868). “Their tales,” he remarks, “point out very 
clearly that the Zulus are a degenerated people, 
having sunk from a higher state.” Where can I 
find an earlier ethnological authority throwing 
further light on the descent and first appearance 
of the Zulu tribe and Kafir race at large ! 

Having just come across the Grammar of the 
Zulu Language, endeavoured by the American 
missionary Lewis Grout (Natal, 1859), I learn 
from his historical introduction “that the Zulu 
nation, according to the memory of their oldest 
inhabitants, formed originally but a small tribe, 
reported to have come down from a more inland 
region on the west and north-west.” But this 
remark does not answer my query concerning the 
earliest reports about the Zulus and their ethno- 
graphical connexion with the Caffres in general. 
Their national name does not seem to have been 
mentioned before the present century. Or does it 
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occur in Van Riebeek’s (the founder of the Cape 

Colony in 1652) first description of the native 

population of South Africa? What was Living- 

stone’s opinion about the Zulus?) H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


“Limp” = Scamp.—This word seems now to be 
often used and fully understood as a slang term. 
“ He is a regular limb” seems to be equivalent to 
saying he is a good-for-nothing fellow. With this 
meaning I think it is not admitted into dictionaries, 
though Holloway, Dictionary of Provincialisms, 
1838, has “Limb, a determined sensualist, Nor- 
folk” ; and Grose (1785) gives, “ Limb of the law, 
a pettyfogging lawyer,” seeming to imply that a 
limb was something small and mean. When was 
the word first thus used? The earliest use of it 
which I have noted is 1767. Foote, in the epilogue 
to his comedy of The Minor, has these lines :— 

** Let ’s go see Foote! ab, Foote’s a precious limb ! 

Old Nick will soon a football make of him.” 
There is of course in this a pun, but was “limb” 
at that time considered as equivalent to “leg”? 
Epwarp So.ty. 


“ BovacE THE BERE.”—It appears from a docu- 
ment of the time of Mary I., printed in the twenty- 
third volume of the Archeologia, that “ Bovgge 
the bere” was a nickname given to John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland, 
and that his son Guilford Dudley, husband of Lady 
Jane Grey, was called Lylborne. Can any one 
explain these names? “The bere” is clearly an 
allusion to the bear and ragged staff, but what 
about “Bovgge”? Of Lylborne I can make 
nothing. See pp. 40-42. Anon. 


“Enotayp’s Day.”—Is it known who was the 
author of a splendid little poem which appeared 
under the above title some six or seven years ago 
in the form of a sixpenny pamphlet? I think 
Strahan & Co. were the publishers. It was worthy 
of the Poet Laureate, but it seems to have been 
withdrawn from circulation, probably on account 
of its warlike tone. a We We 


Austin Bernuer.—It has been supposed by 
some, and also stated by Gresley, in his tale The 
Forest of Arden, that Austin Bernher, a Swiss, 
the companion and friend of Latimer, was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Southam soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth. I cannot find it so in 
Dugdale or in the books of the parish, and shall 
be glad if any one will inform me what foundation 
there is for the statement. NeEnrquis. 


Frs. Ec1netoy.—I am in possession of a stained 
glass window, dated 1802, -by the above-named 
artist, subject “Rebekah at the Well,” figures 
life size. I shall be obliged to any one who will 
inform me where the artist lived, who are his 





successors, and where other works of his are to be 
found, whether in churches or colleges. 


R. CHampiey. 
Scarborough. 


Scamstinc Days.—* Days in Lent, when no. 
regular meals were provided, but every one 
scambled (i.e. scrambled), and shifted for himself 
as he could” (Halliwell’s Dict.). For scambling= 
scrambling, ep. Peacock’s Glossary, dialect of 
Manley (Lincolnshire). In Somerset scamblin- 
an irregular meal. Can any of your corre- 
spondents supply me with an instance of the use 
of this term as a name for Lent? Halliwell gives 
no example. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Reticious Society or Sr. CaTHerive’s.— 
This fraternity (?) appears to have been a sort of 
what would now be styled Anglican “ Guild.” 
Is there anything more known about it than the 
following advertisement in the Dublin Chronicle 
of May, 1790, informs us ?— 

** Just published, a Friendly Letter to all Young Men 
who are desirous to live Godly Lives, and are true Mem- 
bers of the Church of England. To which are added 
Rules and Orders observed by the Religious Society of 
St. Catherine’s, formed by his Grace William King, Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, with the approved consent of Mr. 
Henry Echlin, Vicar; Mr. Ralph Darling, and Mr. 
Henry Disminiere (Des Megniéres), Curates. Printed 
by J. Jackson, 1746, and now reprinted by J. Charrurier, 
No. 128, Capel Street (price 4d. or 3s. 3d. per doz.). The 
original copy may be seen at the Printer’s,” 

C. S. K. 


Kensington, W. 


Lzeicnu Hunt's “Reapine ror Raitways.”— 
The first volume, of 136 pages, was published by 
C. Gilpin, without any date on the title-page, but 
the preface is dated, “ Kensington, Dec. 1, 1849.” 
In that preface Leigh Hunt states that, if the 
volume met with success, he would give the public 
“another for the year, or the half year, ensuing, 
and so on at like successive periods, if life and 
health permit him.” Was this design ever carried 
out? Did a second volume ever appear ? 

CurHpert Bebe. 


Bishors Latimer anp Riptey.—Are there 
extant any of their autographs, and where ? 
E. J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newc. 


Crowe oF MERIDEN, co. Warwick.—Where 
can I find a pedigree of the above family? Dug- 
dale says that in 1532 Roger Wigston purchased 
certain lands in Meriden “of one Robert Crowe” ; 
and it appears from the Willington pedigree in 
the Visitation of Warwickshire, 1619, that James, 
son of Thomas Willington, of Hurley, married 
“ .. filiam . . . Crowe de Meriden,” and had 


issue a son William, then aged nineteen years. 
Again, Richard Greisbrooke, of Meriden, in his 
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will, dated 1621, speaks of his godson “ Humfrye 
Crowe, son of my cosin John Crowe, of Meriden, 
Gent.” H. 8. G. 


Famity or Lanpgec.—Can any of your readers 
give me suggestions as to the derivation of this 
very uncommon surname? I shall be very much 
obliged for any references as to its history, county, 
arms, &c. The family of Baron, of Gloucester 
and Hereford, is connected with the Landeg family 
by marriage. R. T. Samvet. 

Hackney. 


Tue Marquis ve Fontenay.—In the church- 
yard of St. Peter’s, Dublin, there is a flat stone 
with the following inscription :— 

“ Gloria in excelsis Deo. Memento mori, Here lieth 
the body of Justine Elizabeth De Fontenay, only child 
of the Marquis and Marchioness De Fontenay. Born on 
the 11th day of March, 1787. A beautiful and amiable 
girl, she was forced by disturbances of France to emigrate 
with her family from her native land, and to take refuge 
amongst strangers, who, though they cannot repair the 
losses, sympathize in the sufferings of a noble, but un- 
fortunate family. She died on the 16th day of January, 
1797.” 

Will any one kindly refer me to any source or 
sources of information regarding this family? If 
so, I shall feel much obliged. ABBBA. 


Heratpry on Otp Armour.—I have a suit of 
armour, of about the time of Henry VIIL, on the 
top part of the breastplate of which is engraved a 
coat of arms: Or, a bend between three trefoils, 
apparently azure. What family bore this coat ? 

J. T. Fouracre. 

Plymouth. 


Parr Famity or Powperuam, Exeter.—Can 
any one help me to the ancestry of John Parr, 
who married Elizabeth Williton (both were of 
Powderham, Exeter) in 1775; of Thomas Parr, 
who married Esther Woolacott (both of Powder- 
ham) in 1780; and of William Parr, who was 
living at Powderham and married in 1785? I 
cannot trace the Parr family of Powderham prior 
to the year 1775. Frank Joun Parr. 

Ledbury. 

[Address direct to querist. ] 


Avtuors or Booxs WanTED.— 

A Legende of y* Castle at Huntyngdune—This small 
work of thirty-nine pages, “ Collected and set forth by 
an Esquire,” was published in 1854 at “ Huntyngdune : 
Imprynted by R. Edis, at y* sign of y* Bible and Crowne 
in y* High Street,” and the profits of the sale were to be 
given to the fund for the enlargement of St. Mary's 
Church. Who was the author? CurHBErT Bepe, 


“The Muse commenc’d Preacher ; or, A Plain, Prac- 
tical, Poetical Sermon on Ephes. ch. iv. v. 32, ‘ Forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you. By a Young Divine. Market-Harborough : 
Printed and Sold by W. Harrod; S. Crowder, in Pater- 
noster-Row, London, and all Country Booksellers, 
M.DCC.LXIV. Price One Shilling.” Joun TAYLOR. 





Replies. 


TOWNS AND COUNTRIES. 
vii. 148 ; viii. 194.) 

In replying thus tardily to the inquiry of 
Icratius, I cannot pretend to do more than 
indicate some few of the sources of the informa- 
tion he requires as they occur to me. I need 
hardly remind him of the epigram of Sannazarius, 
De Mirabili Urbe Venetiis, celebrated alike for 
its elegance, the golden reward it obtained for its 
author, and the numberless translations and 
adaptations which it has suggested. It was this, 
for instance, which served as a model to James 
Howell in the “Encomium on London Bridge,” 
prefixed to his Londinopolis. 

The following little book will be of special 
interest to IenaT1Us :— 

“ Musa Canicularis sive Iconum Poeticarum Libri tres, 
qui continent Icones Heroicas, Icones Gentium, Icones 
Varias et Epigrammatum Conturiz tres. Auctore D. 
Josepho Silos, &c. Parisiis, m.pc.tv.” Small square Svo. 
pp. 428. 

An extract from lib. ii., “ Icones Gentium,” may 
be thought worthy of transcription :— 
“* ANGLI. 
Ie on x. 
Par Italis Anglus, genioque affinis, et ore, 
Dissita ceu formet pectora sydus idem. 
Fronte hilaris, vultu roseus, flavusque Capillo est 
Arduus et grandis mole, habilisque manu. 

Ingenio, et dives lingué ; mendacia inaurat, 

Nulla sed ingenio divite lingua duplex, : 

Totus in ore Anglus ; pura velut amnis in unda, 

Vultibus ingenuis pectoris ima vides. - 
Aut brevis, aut nullus meeror : necat, excutit omnem 
Curam animo, festis exhiliratque jocis. 

Delicias inter genius terit impiger horas, 

Gaudia, et alternant irrequieta vices. : 

Pocula nunc ardent, nunc plauditur aula chorzis, 

Mox jactat faciles scena diserta sales, 
Atcum bella tonant ; Anglus generosior, acri 
Pectore, et objectat szeva per arma caput, 
Jactatur talus, mora nulla: nec ignea durat 
Dextra, sibique parit plurima, pauca tenet. 
Hospes munificus : Gens est sed prona superbis 
Pompis, seque effert ambitiosa nimis. 
Centenus lateri verna est, luxuque supellex 
Regifico, Phrygius fulget ubique labor. : 
Aurum tecta vomunt rutilum, stratisque tapetis 
Dum pede calcatur, picta superbit humus, 
Doctus et Oceanum puppi preenare Britanna, 
Et pelagi elatis turribus ire vias. 
It, redit, impavidus; nunc asportare Canopum 
Gestit, nunc gaza Perside vela tument. 
Angle, deest pietas : audin’? tuus obstrepit undis 
Oceanus, noxas increpat ille tuas.”—P. 105. 
Besides these, here and there in the same volume, 
and especially in the “ Epigrammatum Centuria 
Secunda,” will be found numerous epigrams on 
the various cities of Europe, including Venice. 

One entire section of the Latin poems of Julius 
Scaliger, pp. 543-573, entitled “ Urbes,” consists 
of some hundred epigrams of various length on 
different important cities, beginning with Rome, 
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and ending with Jerusalem. The following is 
entitled :— 
** LONDINIUM, 
Urbs animis, numeroque potens, et robore gentis, 
Vel cunctos pre se despicit una Deos. 
Torva peregrinis, sed non et inhospita, merces 
Vicinis patrias aggerit, atque petit. 
Contemnis, cui das, tanquam isto munere major. 
Odisti unde petis, ne videare minor. 
Dicat, quid bello valeas, Aquitania, quid non 
Et Nortman, et cum Saxone Roma vetus.”—P. 552. 
See Julii Casaris Scaligeri Viri Clarissimi 
Poemata Omnia. In Bibliopolio Commeliniano, 
1600, 8vo. 

Grotius should be mentioned here as having 
left us four epigrammatic quaternions, “In 
Pretoria quedam Regia Angliw.” These are 
“ Nonswich,” “ Hamtincovrt,” “ Windsoor,” and 
“Richemont ” (p. 370). Hugonis Grotit Poemata 
Collecta, &c., edita a fratre Gulielmo Grotio, 
Lugd. Bat., 1617, 8vo. 

Barleus has given usin a series of epigrams 
“Urbium Priecipuarum -Hollandie Encomia.” 
See Cusparis Barlei Antverpiani Poemata, 
Amstel., 2 tom., M.Dc.XLv., tom. ii. p. 402. 

Epigrams on Amsterdam, Rotterdam, &c., will 
be found in Gulielmi Hornii Poémata ad Guli- 
elmum ITT. Magn. Brit. Regem, &c., Roterszedami, 
MDCXVIL, 8vo., pp. 880. This curious volume 
contains a host of epigrams of special interest to 
ourselves. The following are neat if not flatter- 
ing :— 

“ Risotutio Ap ANGLUM. 
Angelus est Anglus facie: sed corde dolosus : 
Cum tibi dicit ave ; sicut ab hoste cave.”—P. 446, 
“Dr ANGLIs. 
Est, puto, sic dictus; quod sit, velut Angelus, Anglus : 
At bonus, est anceps, Angelus; anne malus.” 
». 455. 

We are indebted to the industry of Dr. J. A. 
Giles for a volume in which are collected into one 
corpus all the allusions by classical writers to our 
own country. This is entitled Excerpta ex Scrip- 
toribus Gracis et Latinis de Rebus Britannicis a 
primo initio usque ad seculum post Christum 
sextum, London, 1846, 8vo. The compiler says in 
his preface, “The number of authors from whose 
works it is compiled is so great, that hardly a 
Latin author remains of whose writings a specimen 
is not given in this volume.” The list of these, 
indeed, numbers no less than 124, beginning with 
Orpheus, 3.c. 560, and closing with Nicephorus, 
A.D. 1333. 

Epigrams on some few cities, from authors 
whose books may not readily be found, are ex- 
— in a delicious little tome entitled Delitia 
De vrarum sive Epigrammatam ex optimis qui- 
busq. hujus et novissimi seculi poetis in amplissimd 
tld Bibliothecd Bodleiand, &c., Opera Ab. Wright 

- o's 
Art. Bac., &., Oxoniw, 1637, 12mo., 
Reference should also be made to Hortus 


Variarum Inscriptionum, Veterum et Novarum, 
videlicet Urbium, Templorum,  Sacellorwm, 
Altarium, &c., a P. Ottore Aicher, &c., Salis- 
burgi, 1676-1684, 2 vols. 8vo. 

A twélve-line poem, “De Aberdonii Urbe,” 
will be found in Arturt Johnstoni Parerga et 
Epigrammata, or in Delitie Poetarum Scotorum 
hujus evi illustriwm, Amsterdami, 1637, 2 vols. 
12mo. (vol. i. p. 599). 

I shall not here further attempt to pursue a 
subject which is nearly inexhaustible ; nor shall 
I mention poetical monographs on various towns 
and countries, as I infer that the query of Ic- 
NATIUS rather refers to epigrams, sonnets, and 
smaller pieces. Wittiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Rare Epitions or Saaxsreanse (5 S, x, 
511; xi. 95, 114.)—I have now ascertained that the 
of Shakespeare in the Boston,Public Library are 
not the only extant fragments (collections of -proof- 
sheets) of that edition. Mr. R. F. Sketchley, the 
librarian of the Dyce and Forster collections at 
South Kensington Museum, was so obliging as to 
inform me, nearly two months ago, that the Dyce 
collection contained vols. ii. and iii. of an edition 
lettered “ Proof Sheets of Lockhart’s Shakspeare.” 
These belonged to Andrew Shortrede, whose name 
is in each volume, and are from the press of 
Ballantyne & Co. At the end of each volume is 
a ticket with these words: “Left in custody of 
Theodore Martin on my departure for China, May, 
1844. And. Shortrede.” Mr. Sketchley, on writ- 
ing to Mr. Theodore Martin, received from him 
this explanation :— 

“The book you mention was given by me many years 

ago to Mr. Dyce. I received it from Mr. Andrew Short- 
rede, formerly a well-known printer in Edinburgh. He 
had been in the office of Messrs. Ballantyne, I think, the 
printers, at the time these volumes were at the press. 
The work was, I understood him to say, not proceeded 
with, and these were the only set of the sheets in exis- 
tence. Mr. J. G. Lockhart, he told me, was the editor, 
and the corrections on the sheets were in his handwrit- 
ing. Mr. Dyce subsequently informed me that there was 
nothing in the work of special value. He had thoroughly 
examined both volumes.” 
Mr. Martin adds, that he had a vague remem- 
brance of having been told by Shortrede that this 
was the edition projected by Sir Walter Scott, that 
Scott was an old friend of Shortrede’s family, and 
had been kind to him as a boy—indeed, his father 
is mentioned in Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

At my request Mr. Sketchley furnished me with 
some collations from both volumes for comparison 
with those in the Boston Public Library. A few 
| days ago I received the report of Mr. Jas. M. 
| Hubbard, the assistant librarian there, who writes : 
| “I have made the comparison which you desired with 

our Scott's edition of Shakespeare. You were quite 
| correct in your surmise: the volumes in the Dyce and 
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Forster Library are the same as curs. We have, how- 
ever, a vol. iv., which seems to be wanting in the South 
Kensington Library.” 


So that is the end of the matter, so far as I am 
concerned. Sir Walter Scott never edited Shake- 
speare at all, but Lockhart revised certain proof 
sheets of an edition to be floated under favour of 
Scott’s great name, those sheets covering sixteen 
of the plays; the whole work to be in eight (or 
nine) volumes. It was stopped when Constable 
became insolvent, and probably only one set of the 
proof-sheets and one set of the revises were pre- 
served. I am not informed whether the Boston 
copy is of uncorrected proofs or revises. 
C. M. Iverepy. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Divination By Crrstazs (5™ §, x. 496.)—An 
early description of the use of a crystal ball for 
divination may be seen in A Relation of what 
passed for Many Years between Dr. John Dee and 
some Spirits, with a preface by Meric Casaubon, 
Lond., 1659, and in Dr. Dee’s Apology sent to the 
Abp. of Canterbury, 1594-5 ; or, a Letter contain- 
ing a most Brief Discourse Apologetical, Lond., 
1599 (Lowndes). But the most recent occasion 
on which there was a public inquiry into the 
use of such a crystal was when “ Zadkiel,” 
R. I. Morrison, sued Admiral Sir E. Belcher for 
libel in the Court of Q. B. for a letter tothe Daily 
Telegraph in Jan., 1862. The following summary 
is taken, with some omissions, from the report 
which appeared in the Guardian. The plaintiff 
stated that in Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1862 there was 
a notice that the author had been so fortunate as 
to obtain four adult seers, two of whom as artists 
had represented what they had seen. The plaintiff, 
being examined, said he had heard that Lady 
Blessington had a curious crystal ball with wonder- 
ful properties, and he bought it of a dealer in 
curiosities in Brompton in 1849. The crystal ball 
was here produced amidst much merriment, and 
handed round the court. It was about four inches 
in diameter with several flaws in it. A piece of 
blue ribbon was attached to it, by which it was 
taken up, and when produced it was taken with 
much veneration and respect from a plum-coloured 
velvet bag by the plaintiff for the inspection of the 
jury. The plaintiff then went on to state that 
having set the crystal before his son he saw Arctic 
scenery, and the event of Franklin’s expedition, of 
which he wrote an account which appeared in the 
Atheneum, and that among others Baron Bunsen 
had requested to see the ball, several countesses, 
at one time as many as eight in the room, a bishop 
and archdeacon, and several members of Parlia- 
ment. The drawings of the artists were produced. 
And there is the evidence of Lady Harry Vane, 
Lady Tatton Egerton, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
Archdeacon Robinson, the Marchioness of Ayles- 


bury, Lord Wilton, Sir E. L. Bulwer, Mr. Kent, 
proprietor of the Sun, and others, who all deposed 
to having seen the ball at different places, and that 
the plaintiff had never taken money from them. 
There was an amusing cross-examination by Ser- 
jeant Ballantine. The Lord Chief Justice told the 
jury that to support the defendant’s plea of justi- 
fication they must be satisfied that the plaintiff 
exhibited the ball knowing it to be an imposture, 
and for profit. The exhibition for money was not 
made out. There was a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages 20s., certificate for costs refused. In 
“N. & Q.,” 374 S. iv. 108, 155, 218, there are 
articles on Zadkiel’s crystal ball and other earlier 
usages, but not to the same effect as ahsve. 
Ep. Marsa, 


I remember that some few years ago there was 
® curious case concerning a crystal divining ball in 
one of the law courts, in which a good deal of light 
was thrown upon this caliginous subject. The ball 
had been exhibited in private society in London, 
and among the witnesses (who saw nothing in it) 
were Bishop Lonsdale of Lichfield and Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock. The case was reported in the 
Guardian. The crystal ball is, I suppose, an in- 
strument of divination of the same kind as Count 
Cagliostro’s bottle of pure water, into which the 
“ arch-quack ” made his pupils look, and wherein 
the said pupils were wont to see many marvellous 
sights. Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 

The Temple. 


“Hart Hatt, sow Batiion Cotitece” (5% §, 
xi. 85, 133.)—I said that “ Balliol College never 
was Hart Hall.” I say so again. I said I thought 
“the absurdity too great to have life.” Perhaps 
some persons may begin to hesitate when they are 
assured by GeneraLt Ricaup that he cannot 
think that the venture of “ Hart Hall, now Balliol 
College,” announced a new fact. GENERAL 
t1GauD pleasantly inquires, “Would he [D. P.] be 
surprised to hear that there were two Hart Halls 
certainly, perhaps a third, and that one of them 
was connected with Balliol through its first master, 
and therefore it is not impossible that, in the 
earliest times of Balliol College, one of its members 
may have been a student resident in that Hart 
Hall?” 

Surely no one need be surprised now. The sur- 
prise which Oxford men must be awaiting is to be 
told which of the Hart Halls is “ now Balliol Col- 
| lege,” and also to have it explained to them how 
William of Wyrcestre, born in 1415, happened 
to be sent to the other side of Oxford, to a house 
which had ceased to exist before 1424, by the first 
(not Master, but) Principal or Custos of Balliol 
(not College, but) Hall, Foderingey, who became 
Principal in 1282. 

What the writer in the Saturday Review said 
was intended to give, and did give, the impression 
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that Balliol College stands on the site of Hart 
Hall. Until we receive our new surprise, the fact 
that Balliol (College) Hall possessed an obscure 
tenement on the other side of Oxford has nothing 
to do with the matter. William Wyrcestre was 
- of the historical Hart Hall, the colony from Glas- 
tonbury. With the sack and plunder of that 
illustrious house its supplies failed. “ Quibus,” 
says Twyne, in his pow “nunc diu orbata, 
temporum ac hominum iniquitatem deplorat.” 

As Peshall’s book has been mentioned, it may be 
as well to say that any one who can compare it 
with Wood’s MS., now in the Bodleian, will soon 
perceive how badly Peshall did his work. That 
precious MS, deserves, and will, I hope, some day 
have, a competent editor. D. FP. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Bickerton (5 §. x. 289.)—One would have 
thought that some old Oxonian would have 
answered before this the question of who Bickerton 
was, who is alluded to in the Oxford Spy as “un- 
happy Bickerton ” and as “ poor Bickerton.” The 
question was asked on Oct. 12, and yet, though I 
wondered, I found that when I came to frame 
an answer it was not easy to do so. Even now, 
although there are some two or three old men who 
recollect seeing him when they were boys, it has 
not been easy to learn much accurately about him. 
At length, however, the representative of the 
family here, a legal practitioner, Mr. J. J. Bicker- 
ton, has assisted me with such facts as he could 
give. 

The Bickerton alluded to was a member of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. He graduated quite at 
the end of last century, and went to the Bar. It 
is said that he practised with some success, but 
became eccentric and unfit for the profession. 
Luckily, though not rich, he had some means. 
Leaving London he returned to Oxford, and took 
up his abode in a set of rooms in old Hertford 
College, then deserted. He remained here until 
about 1820, for there are portraits of him in the 
Bodleian, on one of which is the date 1819, and old 
Magdalen Hall was burnt down in January, 1820, 
and rebuilt on the site of Hertford College, the old 
buildings of which were incorporated with new 
Magdalen Hall. The original drawing of “ Coun- 
sellor Bickerton” (by which title he was always 
designated) is said to be an excellent likeness by 
Burt. There is a copy of the same in water-colours, 
and a good etching of it by Whessel, all in the 
Bodleian Library. Counsellor Bickerton is de- 
picted in cap and gown, and carrying a very large 
green umbrella, confined about half way up by 
a large brass ring like a curtain ring, such as I 
can recollect when a child. Counsellor Bickerton, 
though eccentric, was very harmless. The boys 
who played about the Radcliffe Square and the 
last houses of Cat Street would laugh at him as he 





passed in and out of Hertford College with the 
great green umbrella and his gown tucked under 
his arm, and he was, in short, one of “the old 
characters” of Oxford in the early part of this 
century. 

One of his fancies was for driving, and he would 
drive out of the city and fill his carriage with 
market women whom he met walking with their 
goods to the Oxford Market, and bring them to 
their destination. 

Counsellor Bickerton claimed to be of a good 
family, from the county of Cheshire or borders of 
Wales, and of this old family he compiled the 
history and traditions, and printed them in a 
volume which he called 

“Multum Desideratum, | or | a Few Hints | concern- 
ing the | Bickertons, | who lived in Cheshire after they 
came into England with William the Conqueror, | and 
respecting 8. Bickerton, A.B., C.P., | Queen's College, 
Oxford, | of the same Family. | Together with a Concise 
Address to Friends, &c.| to inform Them how they 
may be Rich and Happy in the Time Present and Future, 
| with | a Representation of the Three Broad Arrows, 
the Family Coat of Arms and of the aforesaid Person. | 
Second Edition. | Reprinted by the Desire of and to 
Accommodate the Friends who live at a Distance.” 

This book is not in the Bodleian, nor have I any 
idea as to where a copy might be seen. 

When “poor” but harmless and eccentric Bicker- 
ton had to leave the shelter of Hertford College I 
cannot exactly learn, but he was lost sight of, and 
eventually died at the advanced age of nearly eighty 
years, alone and desolate, in a hovel at a place 
called the Five Chimneys in Vauxhall Road. 
He seems to have lived in a squalid state, and was 
looked on asa “miser” by the neighbours, who 
showed him trifling kindnesses. He had bought 
the freehold, of which his poor dwelling formed 
part, for 380/. He died Oct. 7, 1833, the wonder 
of his poor neighbours, who, in spite of the miser- 
able and starved appearance of the old man, could 
not but see that he was a superior person, who, it 
was rumoured among them, was very highly con- 
nected, but who had left society in disgust. 
Boone’s epithets of “ poor” Bickerton, “ unhappy” 
Bickerton, are very appropriate. 

Gippes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Lapy Ayne Hamitton’s “Secret History” 
(5 S. viii. 58, 99, 227, 277; x. 347; xi. 4, 50, 98.) 
—There is, I believe, but one edition of the 
Authentic Records, namely, that the title-page of 
which is correctly described by H. S. A., but in 
the account of the trial of Phillips, the publisher, 
for the libel (London, Hatchard, 1833) it is stated 
that “it was published at No. 334, Strand, the 
office for sale of the Satirist newspaper, and sub- 
sequently at 13, Wellington Street.” 

n a copy in the possession of the late Mr. John 
Forster there were several MS. notes, of which the 
following is a specimen : “ Written by a lady of 
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the name of Wood, who was residing in the 
palace. Suppressed, bought up, and destroyed. 
Very few copies in existence.” 

The suppression, if suppression there was, was 
doubtless on the part of the writers and publisher, 
who in the same year, 1832, printed the enlarged 
edition of it, viz., The Secret History, with Lady 
A. Hamilton’s name on the title-page, which states 
that it was “published by William Henry Steven- 
son, 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 1832,” but of 
which I do not believe copies were circulated until 
1838, when advantage was taken of the interest 
excited by Lady Charlotte Bury’s Diary of the 
Times of George IV. to try and get a respectable 
publisher to issue it, failing which it was sold 
clandestinely, the party trying to negotiate such 
sale being, I have been informed, a Mrs. Wood- 
ward. Who was Mrs. Wood? who was Mrs. 
Woodward? whose names are thus mixed up 
with this disreputable work. 

Wittiam J. Tuoms. 


Cyprus: Hocartn’s Froric (5" §. xi. 106, 
149.)—The point raised by Mr. Norearte, and 
the statement of S. P. (following Hotten’s reprint) 
that “this brochure was originally published in 
1732,” induce me to think a short account of its 
first appearance may be of service. The five 
travellers, it will be remembered, set out from the 
“ Bedford Arms,” and their “ peregrination” lasted 
from May 27 to May 31, 1732. Forrest wrote the 
journal, Thornhill prepared the map, Hogarth and 
Scott made the drawings. On the second night 
after their return, according to Nichols, the book 
was produced—bound, gilt, and lettered—and read 
at the “ Bedford Arms” to the members of the 
club then present. Nichols does not say “printed”; 
and this “ book” was doubtless the original journal 
with the accompanying sketches. In 1781, when 
Nichols issued the first edition of his Anecdotes, 
Hogarth, Scott, Tothall, and Thornhill were dead, 
and the journal and drawings were in the pos- 
session of Forrest, who (says Nichols, p. 68*) was 
willing to permit etchings to be made from the 
latter, “ provided they are done in such a manner 
as will not disgrace the memory of his late friend 
Mr. Hogarth.” This announcement appears to 
have attracted immediate notice, and brought to 
the front an imitation of the tour in Hudibrastic 
verse, which had been made many years previously 
by Hogarth’s friend, the Rev. W. Gostling, of 
Canterbury. Of this rhymed paraphrase twenty 
copies were printed by Nichols in 1781, “as a 
literary curiosity.”* In the same year (vide date 
on plates) the drawings were engraved by R. Live- 
say (mentioned in my former note), and printed 
by him in 1782 to accompany Forrest’s prose 
journal under the following title : “ An Account 





* It afterwards appeared in the second edition of the 
Anecdotes, 1782, pp. 403-27. 





of what seemed most remarkable in the Five Days 
Peregrination of the Five following Persons, viz. 
Messieurs Tothall, Scott, Hogarth, Thornhill and 
Forrest, etc.,” 1782. The illustrations are nine in 
number, and correspond with plates iv. to xii. of 
Hotten’s reprint. The portraits of Mr. Gabriel 
Hunt and Mr. Ben. Read and the crest, which make 
plates ii., iii, and xiii. of that work, were also 
engraved by Livesay, but they form no part of the 
original tour series; indeed, they were all produced 
after 1732. So was “ Hogarth painting the Comic 
Muse,” which becomes Hotten’s plate i. The title- 
page of that book, which speaks of the sketches in 
sepia as “from the original drawings illustrating 
the tour,” is therefore misleading. The “ London, 
Published in 1732” of Hotten’s title-page to the 
prose journal is not, of course, on the title-page to 
the original MS. book in the British Museum, to 
which I have referred. The date, if given at all, 
should be 1782, as shown above. 
Austin Dossoy. 
10, Redcliffe Street, 8. W. 


Tue “ Merrytuovent” (5 §. xi. 86.)—The 
derivation of this word given by Dr. Johnson is 
certainly not satisfactory ; it is, in fact, only that 
put forth in the British Apollo (No. 84, Nov. 26, 
1708), that the word was derived from the merry 
thoughts which arise on the breaking of the bone. 
There were two distinct forms of divination con- 
nected with this bone : the one, when two persons 
pull it asunder, when the one who secures the 
larger portion of it is “sure to be the first to be 
married” ; and the other when, only the two ends 
of the broken bone being shown, the inquirer is 
desired to wish for something and then choose one 
of the two bones : if the longer piece is thus by 
chance taken, the wish is sure to be gratified ; if 
the shorter, a disappointment will ensue. Now in 
neither of these two fond superstitions was there 
necessarily anything merry ; indeed, if the inquirer 
believed in the omen, the thoughts arising must 
have been quite as often sad as merry. There is, 
I think, a story in the Spectator of a gentleman 
who thus finding that his wish was not to be 
gratified turned pale and lost all appetite. 

I would venture to suggest, as Zero observes, 
that perhaps the word may be a corruption, and 
possibly of meritot. Chaucer, in the Muller’s 
Tale, |. 662, has :— 

** What eylith you, some gay gerl, God it wote 

Hath brought in you thus on the meritote.” 
The meritot is defined in old dictionaries, such 
as Blount’s Glossioy:1phia, 1656,and Phillips’s New 
World of Words, 1658, as a sport used by children 
by swinging themselves in bell-ropes, or such like, 
till they be giddy ; in Latin oscillum, swinging on 
a rope to which is tied a little beam, across which 
they sit. Now the merrythought bone, both in 
regard to its shape and the mode of its attachment 
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might fairly be called the swing-bone, or meritot, 
and if this were so, the transition from meritot to 
merrythought is not very far-fetched. Whether or 
not, as Skinner suggests, merilot was only a de- 
generation of veritot is not of much importance, 
for anyhow meritot seems to be an older word 
than merrythought. Of course, in the illustration 
from Echard, 1670, quoted by Johnson, though 
the passage refers only to breaking merrythoughts 
with cousin Abigail under the table, it practically 
meant thereby giving rise to: “ marry-thought ” 
between the young people. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tue Rev. Toomas Brancxer, M.A. (5 §. xi. 
41.)—I never before heard of Brancker, but Mr. 
Balvey’s note enables me (thanks to “ N. & Q.”) 
to recognize in him the author of a curious key to 
a cipher or cryptograph in my possession, which 
I exhibited and described at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries on Feb. 8, 1877. The 
description may be seen in their Transactions of 
that date. That it is by Brancker and in his 
handwriting I have no doubt. His name “ Thos. 
Brancker” occurs in an example to one of the rules 
for the use of the cipher, written on the back of 
it, and his initials are in several other places. The 
invention and construction of such a cryptograph 
would be a congenial and very probable occupation 
to a mind of his mathematical turn. The writing 
is very minute, but singularly well formed and 
legible. I have also a kind of metaphysical 
treatise or essay entitled “An dentur principia 
innata,” which is apparently in the same hand- 
writing. J. H. Cooke, F.S.A. 


“Tuprev” (5™ §. xi. 44.)—It is extremely 
candid of Dr. Cuance to give the circumstances 
under which he arrived at his etymology of tudieu, 
I will give that which I think to be preferable. Is 
it not téte-dieuw? Scott, in Quentin Durward, 
makes Louis XI. swear tcte-dieu. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


“Tar Srinit or Despotism,” ny V. Knox, j 
D.D. (5™ 8. xi. 43.)—The Spirit of Despotism is | pote] 


included in the collected edition of Knox’s Works, } oart drove up. We heard the landlord bewailing 


7 vols., 8vo., printed for J. Mawman, Lond., 1824. 
The author of the memoir prefixed to this edition 
says :-— 

“At the beginning of 1795 he wrote The Spirit of 
Despotism, He composed this treatise under a conviction 
that the continental confederacy to crush the rising 
liberties of France was directed against the best interests 
of mankind, and that it received its principal support 
from England. Shortly after the work was finished the 
war assumed altogether a new character, and the French 
in their turn became the aggressors, in the name of 
liberty seeking military glory, destroying the indepen- 
dence of neighbouring nations, and undermining all the 
foundations of freedom. He determined, therefore, to 
postpone the publication until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, which, from the course of political events, did not 








occur during his life. It happened, however, that a copy 
of this work escaped the custody to which it was con- 
fided, and without his knowledge was published.” 

The book is not even mentioned by Lowndes or 
Allibone. BIpiiorHecaRy. 


“THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND” (5 §. x. 348, 
436.)—I remember reading a book on the Island 
of Jersey, which must have been written some 
forty years ago (I forget both name and author), 
where an “upper ten” is described, #.¢. certain ten 
families assumed the position of a select aristocracy, 
and rigidly excluded others from their circle. 
This doubtless is the origin of the “upper ten 
thousand ” when imported to America. Americans 
like big things, so “‘ten” became “ ten thousand.” 

E. Learon BiENkInsorr. 


Tue Worp “ Bioomine ” (5™ §. xi. 46.)—Are 
we not indebted to the Californian coast for this 
ornamental addition to our expletive vocabulary ? 
It will be found in Col. John Hay’s ballad, “ The 
Mystery of Gilgal,” in the same volume (J. Cam- 
den Hotten) which contains the famous poems of 
“ Little Breeches ” and “ Jim Bludso” :— 

“ He went for his ‘leven inch bowie knife : 
* 1 tries to foller a Christian life, 
But I[’ll drap a slice of liver or two, 
My Lloomin’ shrub, with you.’” 
“Bloomin’” or “blooming” is now colloquially 
used by the lower classes. F. D. F. 


As this ludicrous and ugly word has been 
admitted into “N. & Q.,” one may be allowed to 
protest against the assertion made by WHITEHALL 
(whose own note is enough to confute him) that it 
is a word now used by gentlemen. Posterity, who 
may possibly have a gentleman or two among 
them, ought not to be thus deluded ; and I beg 
to assure posterity, through “ N. & Q.,” that the 
word is not used, in the euphemistic sense in- 
tended, by any persons higher than those to whom 


; WuIreHatt has referred its origin—the music- 
A. J. M 


hall “ cad ” and his friends. 


Just as we were leaving the comfortable Queen’s 
at Port Madoc last summer, the fishmonger’s 


the perplexity of having to provide for visitors 
who might or might not come, or who might or 
might not stay. Of course he could not buy any 
fish that morning, and he added, “ Last night we 
were full, and now every blooming visitor is gone.” 
Ropert Houianp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


“HayseL” (5 §. xi. 149.)—Sel or seel is 
a general term meaning “season,” like the A.-S. 
sel, of which it isa survival. The seel of the day 
is the time of the day; hay-seel is hay-season, hay- 
harvest ; wheat-seel is wheat-time, wheat-harvest. 
It is well known in East Anglia and probably else- 
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where. It is rather discouraging to find that after 
the English Dialect Society has existed for some 
years questions are so often being asked upon the 
subject of provincialisms. We have answered 
many of them over and over again, and many of 
our reprints are indexed. Watter W. SKeat. 


Halliwell gives haysele as an Eastern Counties 
word for hay-time, and sele as equivalent to time 
or season. We a 

Reading. 


Evctisn Provincrat Diarects (5 §. xi. 149.) 
—See the Bibliographical List of all works relating 
to English dialects, published for the English Dia- 
lect Society. All books published for the society 
can be had separately by non-subscribers at the 
prices marked upon the covers. The publisher is 
Mr. Tribner. Water W. Skeart. 


TAPESTRY FORMERLY AT WhaitEHAt (5* §. 
xi. 47.)—A pamphlet, Raphael Vindicated, by 
W. Trull (Hookham, London, 1840), gives a full 
account of the tapestries to which W. M. M. 
alludes. It is therein stated that Leo X. ordered 
two sets. One was presented to Henry VIII. 
After the death of Charles I. “they were sold, in 
1649, to Don Alonso de Cardenas, at his decease 
devolved to the noble house of Alba, were bought 
by Mr. Peter Tupper in 1823, by whom they were 
brought to England,” and in 1833 passed, by 
purchase, into the hands of Mr. William Trull, a 
merchant in London, with whom they remain. I 
saw them hanging in the Crystal Palace, in the 
part which was burned, but I think they were 
saved. I am under the impression that more than 
two sets of these tapestries were made, and that 
there was one in France in Louis XIV.’s time. 

Ratrn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Lorp CHANcELLoR Erskine (5" §. xi. 126.)— 
It is very usual among friends of the Erskine 
family, especially to the north of the Tweed, to 
pronounce (not to write) their name as Areskine. 
The prefix of / must be regarded as a vulgarism, 
pardonable in Voitaire. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Westeys AND Cotieys (5 S. xi. 65.)— 
It is pretty clear that the note in Swift’s Works 
that Mrs. Wesley was a daughter of Sir Dudley 
Colley isan error. The inscription on the tomb 
at Carbery, which is given in Lodge and Archdall’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, vol. iii. p. 65, describes 
him as “ Dudley Colley, alias Cowley, Esq., great- 
grandson of Sir Henry Colley, alias Cowley, of 
Castle Carbery, Knt., who built this chapel.” But 
is Mr. Watrorp satisfied that Swift’s friend 
Mrs. Wesley was this Elizabeth Colley, the wife 
of Garrett Wesley? Did not that lady die many 
years previously, namely, in 1678? and was not the 





Mrs. Wesley in question Catherine Keating, who 
married Garrett Wesley, of Dangan, M.P. for 
Meath, who died s.p. 1728? From the pedigree 
in Burke (Mornington) it would, I think, appear 
that this Mrs. Wesley was a niece by marriage of 
Henry Colley, of Castle Carbery, and not his 
sister. Garrett Wesley the younger, as a second 
son, was of course not the head of the family in 1710, 
but only became so on the death s.p. of his elder 
brother William. Epwarp So.ty. 


Otp Sones Wantep (5S. xi. 126.)—In The 
Merry Companion, or Universal Songster, second 
edition, London, 1742, p. 366, is a short song 
beginning, “ He that has the best wife.” Is this 
one of the songs Mr. Cuaprett is in search of, 
and which he says begins with “ He that hath 
a good wife”? ALEX. IRELAND. 

Inglewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Dr. Newman’s “ Loss anp Gain” (5% §, xi. 
148.)—I think it more than probable that the tale 
against the “Oxford converts to the Catholic 
faith” which induced Dr. Newman to publish his 
work called Loss and Gain was the well-known 
From Oxford to Rome: and how it Fared with 
Some who lately Made the Journey, by a Com- 
panion Traveller. The author of this religious 
novel was Miss Harris of Windsor. She died in 
1852, having joined the Roman Catholic church 
afew years previously. Further information re- 
garding this lady and her works will be found in 
the volumes of “ N. & Q.” for 1865. The distin- 
guished fellow of an Oxford college who is 
introduced to the reader in the first page of 
From Oxford to Rome is generally considered to 
be intended for Dr. Newman himself. 

W. P. Courtney. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


LINES ATTRIBUTED TO Byron (5 §S. xi. 147.)— 
This point has been long settled. The lines are 
Scott’s, and, as your correspondent says, to be 
found in the Monastery, whence it would seem 
Byron copied them into his Bibie. Reference to 
“N. & Q.,” 1% S. v. 66, will confirm this. In 
answer to Mr. Jerraw’s closing query I may say 
that the Monastery was published in the beginning 
of March, 1820, W. T. M. 

Reading. 


In Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations Scott is 
credited with the authorship, and the Monastery is 
the reference given. Frepk. Rue. 


Tournip-sTEALING (5@ §. xi. 126, 158.)—My 
father was through the Peninsular War, and I have 
often heard him say that the duke had some men 
hanged for stealing linen from fields and gardens, 
after repeated warnings. This may be the origin 
of the story that men were hanged for stealing 
turnips : probably some of the linen may have been 
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drying in gardens or turnip enclosures adjoining 
cottages. After having been without a change of 
linen for many weeks there was every inducement 
for the poor fellows to get it as they might. 
Wittiam P—. 
Portsmouth, 


A soldier of the Buffs, Adin Williams of this 
place, told me many years since that the offence 
was stealing a looking-glass. He was one of those 
who were present and marched past. He is not 
now living. Ep. MARsHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Boswerr tHe Enocraver (5" §. xi. 68)—I 
have a set of five engravings of Rubens’s land- 
scapes : on four of them the engraver’s name is spelt 
thus, “S. 4 Bolswert,” while on the remaining one 
it is spelt “S. 4 Bolswaert.” The above came from 
the collection of the late Rev. Robt. Coates, of 
Sopworth, and are in a good state of preservation. 
Three are proofs before letters, the other two early 
impressions. I cannot speak as to the value of 
them, but my impression is that they are scarce. 

F, A. Braypes. 

The Lodge, Hockliffe, Leighton Buzzard. 


Seat or Kiyo Ricnarp IIT. (5" §. xi. 67.)— 
Mr. F. A. Leo would do well to apply to Mr. 
Ready, of the British Museum. 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


“Featuer” (5@ §. xi. 65.)—In Worcestershire 
the term “ feather of land” is used—lI believe to 
indicate a certain quantity of land, but of this I 
am not quite certain. Can it have any connexion 
with the “ mid-feather” of Cheshire which Zero 
mentions ? J. B. Witson, M.A. 


Srxpeyyy Hanpiey (5S. xi. 107.)—See, for 
some—but very little—information on this name, 
Hutchins’s Dorset, Gough’s edition, 1813. The 
word seems originally to have been Sexpenna, and 
then Sexpenne and Sexpenny, and so Sixpenny. 

tpwaRD H. MarsHatt. 

The Temple. 


Aw Irish Hienwayman (5" §. xi. 87.)—Per- 
haps D. F. may find a clue in the following lines 
of «n Irish ballad-song which I recollect :— 

“ My name it is Jimmy Barlow, 
I was born in the town of Carlow, 
And here I lie in Maryboro’ jail 
All for the robbing of the Dublin mail.” 
a w F. 
Reform Club. 


Osscure Expressions (5 §, x. 267, 409; xi. 
58.)—“ Brogger, O. Eng. a badger, who deals in 
corn, from brock, badger” (Noah Webster, s.v. 
“ Broke,” with more to the purpose). Confer also 
the Cleveland dialect, s.v. “ Badger,” where there 
is a very interesting note. The provincial word 
for a peripatetic corn-dealer in the West Riding 





of Yorkshire was “ badger.” The provincial word 
for the badger (Meles vulgaris) is “brock.” I 
have italicized the word ipatetic, as it was a 
peculiarity of the corn-dealing “ badger ” to travel 
about the country, and to sell his corn in one 
place which he had bought in another, and he was 
not liable to “ the penalties of engrossing.” “ By 
engrossing corn a man withdrew it from public 
use, as the badger” (Meles) “steals the corn or 
grain from the peasants” (Tomlins as quoted by 
Webster). I lived for several years, when a boy, 
near Kirby Malham, in the Craven district, and 
knew several of the fraternity, but I fancy the 
race is now extinct. They used to come round 
on the approach of winter, seeking for orders for 
flour and oatmeal, the latter being the staple food 
of the dwellers in those out-of-the-way spots. This 
was before railways were made, and when it was 
necessary to lay in stores of meal, and to fill their 
“ nieal-arks ” with a sufficient supply of “ the food 
of horses in England, and of men in Scotland,” to 
last through the long cold winters. Had Johnson 
known how many of his own countrymen were 
dependent on oatmeal for sustenance, he would 
hardly have defined “ oats” as above. 
F. W. J. 
Bolton Percy, Tadcaster. 


MS. Hist. or Fermanacu (5 §, xi. 28, 136.) 
—My authority for the statement queried by 
Y. 8. M. is this: “I send you a list of names of 
rivers, &c., taken from an old history of Fer- 
managh formerly and perhaps still in the 
[possession] of Sir Wm. Betham.” Letter dated 
Dec. 24, 1834, and addressed to Thos. A. Larcom, 
Esq., amongst Letters (chiefly from John O’Dono- 
van) containing Information relative to the Anti- 
quities of the Co. Fermanagh collected during the 
Progress of the Ordnance Survey in 1834-5 (MS. 
vol. in Roy. I. Academy). Lodge, the well-known 
Irish genealogist, in his MSS. (nine vols. of which, 
belonging to Sir W. Betham, were purchased, in 
1860, by the B. M. authorities) had access to the 
MS. history, since he quotes it as an authority for 
some of his statements. . §&. K. 

Kensingto W. 


SacraMENTAL WIveE (5% §, x. 328; xi. 109.)— 
In churchwardens’ accounts of this county of the 
seventeenth century I have met with three varieties 
of wine specified as purchased for use at the 
Blessed Sacrament, viz., claret, malmsey, and 
canary. I should be glad if the Rev. W. D. Sweert- 
inc would kindly give the name of the Derbyshire 
church where an old practice of mixing white and 
red wine is said to prevail. J. Cuartes Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


Severe Winters (5 §S. xi. 24, 134.)—I am at 
a loss to guess where the newspaper writer quoted 
by Mr. Watrorp got his date 1487, but I have it 
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in my notes that in 1468 the wine distributed to 
the soldiers in Flanders was cut with a hatchet. 
This fact is noticed in Haydn’s Dict. of Dates, 
where I also find it stated that in 1544 “wine in 
Flanders was frozen into solid lumps.” 

W. T. M. 
Reading. 


Some interesting accounts of the freezing of 
wine will be found in Domestic Economy, vol. i. 
pp. 25-27, published in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

RALPH DE PEVEREL. 


Borie Goprrey (5" §. xi. 128.)—Boyle God- 
frey married the sister—and his son, Ambrose 
Godfrey, the daughter—of the Rev. Towers Ash- 
croft, Rector from 1714 to 1765 of Meppershall, 
co. Beds, where, in the parish church, is a mural 
tablet, also in its way a curiosity of epitaph litera- 
ture, in memory of Ambrose and Dorothy Selina 
Godfrey, “children of most uncommon perfections,” 
who died at the early ages of two and four. 

May I be permitted to suggest that the inscrip- 
tion referred to by H. A. P., if not already recorded 
in any printed collection of epitaphs, might be 
generally interesting to your readers if given at 
length in your columns, and further ask him where 
the original is to be found? Being engaged on a 
pedigree of the Ashcroft family, it has a special 
interest for me. H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Sryte anp Titre (5 §, x. 467; xi. 129.)— 
Mr. Fisuer, ante, p. 130, is certainly in error. 
The late Lord Derby was plain “Mr.” Stanley 
whilst his grandfather was alive, but sat in the 
House of Commons as “ Lord” Stanley from Nov., 
1834, till created a peer. The present Duke of 
Devonshire sat in the House of Commons as 
“Mr.” Cavendish before his father was created 
Earl of Burlington, and as “Lord” Cavendish 
afterwards. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampetead, N.W. 


PROVERBS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR MEay- 
Ines (5™ §. ix. 345, 470 ; x. 193, 352; xi. 137.)— 
In the picture gallery at Belvoir Castle there is 
a painting of the Dutch school illustrating many 
proverbs, one of them being “ Great cry and little 
wool,” which is represented by a man in the act of 
shearing a pig. The pigs one sees about Whitby 
are so hairy that it would hardly surprise me to 
hear that they were annually shaven or shorn. 
I was under the impression that “Do not lose the 
sheep for a ha’porth of tar” had reference to the 
wisdom of stamping the owner’s initials in tar on 
the side of the animal. Sr. Swirary. 


Duryrorp Famity (5 §. xi. 126.)—I have 
a prettily engraved bookplate of the Rev. Dr. 
Durnford (W. Tringham sculp.) with the follow- 
Two coats :—1. Sa., three rams’ heads 


ing arms. 





cabossed ar., armed or ; crest, A lion’s head erased 
ar.,in the mouth a dexter hand, couped at the 
wrist. 2. On an escutcheon of pretence ar., on 
a chev. sa., three tigers’ (?) heads cabossed, ensigned 
with fleur-de-lis. The Durnfords, I believe, are 
a Devonshire family. 

E. J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 


HeRALpry : THE Rieut To BEAR Arms (5% §, 
xi. 29, 152.)—D. Q. V. S., though right in theory, 
bears hardly on such persons as myself. My 
ancestors have borne on plate, carriages, &c., a 
certain coat of arms and crest for above a hundred 
years, and my father paid, and I still pay, to 
Her Majesty a tax on armorial bearings ; but on 
searching at the Heralds’ College, I can find no 
grant of them. If my lion rampant or couchant 
is a “pretentious attempt to deceive,” why does it 
pass current with Her Majesty’s representative, 
the tax-collector? Must I regard the tax as a fine 
imposed on me for my audacity? I may add that 
Sir Bernard Burke, himself one of the Heralds, 
records my family shield in his Armoury. 

Curtosvs. 


“ Canpipacy” AND “ CANDIDATURE” (5 §, xi. 
106.)—Both words occur in Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, 4to., 1859. Candidacy is marked as 
“ modern,” and the authority is Quart. Rev. The 
authority for candidature is Ed. Rev. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Loca WeicuTs AND MEASURES: ANCIENT 
MEasvre oF Lanp (5 §,. x. 283, 345, 394; xi. 
56.)—A mode of estimating the extent, and conse- 
quently the yearly value, of arable ground, in one 
or more farms, was in early ages, and still continues 
to be in seme cases, by the daugh, the aughten 
part, the boll. These daughs and bolls refer to an 
old standard of valuation of ground, not entirely 
forgotten. The divisions of land marked by pounds 
and marks, &c., are frequent in the lower parts of 
Scotland ; but daughs and bolls are unknown any- 
where south of Inverness-shire. Every daugh seems 
to have consisted of forty-eight bolls, which com- 
prehended a greater or smaller district of country, 
according to the quality of the soil. The aught or 
aughten part (which appears to be a corruption of 
the eighth part) consisted of six bolls. This deno- 
mination was subdivided still lower, into pennies, 
&c. The era of the introduction of these divisions 
of land, both in the South by pounds, &c., and in 
the North by daughs, &c., is beyond record, and 
even tradition itself is silent on the subject. One 
thing, however, is certain, that these valuations 
existed, and furnished not only a rule for levying 
rents, which in the North must then have been paid 
in grain, but also fixed the general and known levy 
of soldiers, when men or horses were required for 





the service of government in the event of a 
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national war, and a rule to the chieftain for raising 
his followers, even in making predatory inroads 
upon his neighbours (General View of the Agri- 
culture of Inverness, published by the Board of 
Agriculture, 1808, p. 75). 

; G. Lavreyce Gomme. 

Funerat Armour in Cuurcues (5" §, ix. 429; 
x. 1l, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73.)— 
Among the honours bestowed by the kings of 
Scotland on Iona, we find the origin of a custom 
which has continued in other places ever since, 
namely, the dedication of the trophies of war as 
ornaments, though very strange ones surely, to 
Christian churches. After the victory which 
Aidanus gained over the Picts and Scots, he sent 
the banner of his vanquished enemies to Columba 
to be preserved in his abbey. . . . Kenneth Mac- 
alpine also, after the final overthrow of the Picts, 
devoted the sword and armour of Dunstrenus, the 
Pictish monarch, to the church of Iona (New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 323). 
The origin of the custom is also traced to other 
sources in Gent. Mag. for May and July, 1812. 
There are numerous instances in the Reports of 
the Hist. MSS. Com. of armour in churches. 

Avice B. Gomme. 


“Viewy” (5™ §S. ix. 418 ; x. 5, 53, 58, 137, 177, 
398.)—This term does not appear to be peculiar 
to the Spectator. In Messrs. Rivington’s current 
catalogue I find, among the quoted critiques on 
Bickersteth’s poem, Yesterday, To-Day, and For 
Ever, the following from the Edinburgh Daily 
Review (no date given) : “It is true poetry. There 
is a definiteness, a crispness about it, which in 
these moist, viewy, hazy days is no less invigorating 
than novel.” W. R. Tare. 

Blandford. 


The Spectator has now gone from bad to worse. 
Not content with the misbegotten word viewy, it 
has now (Feb, 15 is the birthday) produced viewi- 
ness. Here is the sentence: “ Lord Granville in 
the Upper House indicated that the Opposition 
would by-and-by seriously attack Sir Bartle Frere 
as having by his viewiness brought on this war in 
Zululand.” The Daily News speaks of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s “ visionary schemes,” and that, of course, is 
very intelligible, but what is his viewiness? Is it 
that he has (like every one else) a view, or that he 
takes a superficial view, or that his view, being 
other than the Spectator’s, is taken from a wrong 
point? In short, I have less idea of the meaning 
of Sir Bartle Frere’s viewiness than I should have 
of his sketchiness or picturesqueness, if these terrible 
qualities had been applied tohim. H. A. B. 


Names oF Praces 1n Surewspvury (5 S, x, 
514 ; xi. 116, 139.)\—What X. P. D. says about 
the meaning of Shoplatch may possibly be true. 
But facts are better than theories, and the row of 





shops so called at Shrewsbury, now forming part 
of the new market, stands on the very spot where 
the sheep pens stood in former days. I have 
a stropg ~~ ogy that my informant said he had 
seen them there. It is dangerous to be guided by 
sound. How would X. P. D. explain Dogpole on 
the same principle ? H. C. DeLevinene. 
Woodbridge Grammar School. 


Curious Epirarn (5"@ §. xi. 108, 135.)— 
Immediately after I had sent the reference to Mr. 
Ravenshaw’s Antiente Epitaphes I happened to 
open 2 12mo. volume entitled National Anecdotes, 
English Proverbs, and a Collection of Toasts and 
Sentiments (London, 1812), and there, a little to 
my surprise, on pp. 144, 145, I found a copy of the 
epitaph in question. As stated in the heading, 
“the following curious epitaph on a watchmaker 
is to be seen in Aberconway Churchyard.” It 
purports to be over the “outside case” not of 
“George Routleigh,” nor of “ George Rongleigh,” 
but of “ Peter Pendulum,” and the date of death 
has not been given. Mr, Ravenshaw’s copy, I may 
add, was taken in June, 1857. ABHBA. 


Tae SunFiower (5" §. viii. 348, 375, 431, 497 ; 
x. 14, 156, 352; xi. 58, 132.)— 
“ The sun-observing marigold.” 
Quarles, School of the Heart, xxx. 
“The marigold displays and droops with the rising 
and setting sun.”—Brough, Manual, 1659, p. 557. 
“ Turnsole” occurs in the Naworth Household Books, 
1618 (Surt. Soc., vol. Ixviii. p. 94). 
W. C. Bz 


Rochdale. 


West Inpies : Barpapors (5" §. ix. 249, 297, 
357 ; x. 116, 376, 398, 413.)—Having arrived at 
home after a long absence, I have just noticed 
G. F. B.’s reply. I am much obliged for the 
promised researches for the name of Grew in the 
London Probate Court, but those records of wills, 
as well as those of Worcester and Lichfield, also 
Leicester (partially) and Bangor, have been well 
gone over. There will probably be some in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire wills, and in the Star 
Chamber records of Warwickshire trials, which I 
believe are in London. IfI have given any trouble, 
I shall be glad to return the favour if G. F. B. wil? 
write to me direct. When more at leisure I hope 
to send another communication on Barbadoes &c. 

“N. & Q.” has a large circulation in America. 
Much can be done by American correspondence, 
as there are many subjects here of value to the 
English genealogist, and exchange of information 
would be a mutual benefit. 

Wituam Jony Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


In the year 1864 a volume containing copies of 
the inscriptions upon the monuments in the burial- 
grounds belonging to Christ Church, in this city, 
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was published here. The edition was a small one, 

and the price of a copy was five dollars. A volume, 

containing copies of the inscriptions upon the 

monuments in St. Peter’s Churchyard, will shortly 

be published here. UNeEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Percy Byssne Suetitey (5™ §. xi. 45, 70, 
158.)-—Many readers of “ N. & Q.” would be very 
much interested in seeing the Baron de Bogou- 
shevsky’s letter to Dr. Rocers. It is difficult to 
understand how the Baron can have “ presented to 
a museum at Moscow,” some years ago, a letter 
which appears to have been in his collection only 
a few weeks ago, and which moreover cannot con- 
ceivably have existed until quite recently, as was 
shown in my former communication. 

H. Buxton Foray. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (5™ §. ix. 309 ; 
xi. 49, 79, 99, 159.)— 

I can now tell J. D. that the book he inquired for, 
Familiar Quotations, was compiled by Mr. L. C. Gent, 
who dedicated all the editions to his friend Dr. Barker, 
a surgeon at Bedford, now deceased. My authority is 
Mr. Gent himself. Frepk. Rue. 


Avutnors oF QuoratTions Wantep (5 §. xi. 
128.)— 

“She was not beautiful, they said,” &c. 

The verses inquired after by GreysTEIt were printed 
in the London Journal, July 5, 1856. They are quoted 
there from Poems and Translations by Mrs. Machell, 
a book which I have never seen. As they are, in my 
opinion, very beautiful, and seem to be almost unknown, 
I send you a transcript. 

“A PorTRAIT. 
** She stood amid that crowded hall, 
Forlorn—but oh, how fair ! 
Though many a beauty graced the ball; 
To me the loveliest there. 


Yet guilt and woe a shade had cast 
Upon her youthful fame ; 

And scornful murmurs as she passed 
Were mingled with her name. 
‘She was not beautiful’! they said— 
I felt that she was more; 

One of those women women dread, 
Men fatally adore. 


I looked into her languid eyes, 
So dark and deeply set, 

And there read thrilling mysteries 
Of passion and regret. 


I thought of Eve when taught to sin, 
Fresh from the serpent’s lore ; 
Though tutored to seduce and win, 
Yet lovelier than before. 
* * 


With none to strengthen or sustain, 
Alas ! why came she there, 

Amid the selfish and the vain, 
Alone in her despair ? 


Perchance she longed to see once more 
Some dear familiar face ; 

Some vanished friendship to implore, 
Some enmity efface. 





I know not, for our first and last 
Sad meeting was this one ; 
Tearful I gazed, but midnight passed : 
I looked, but she was gone.” 
Epwarp Psacock. 


“To prove his ancestors notorious thieves,” &c, 

A note to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto iv. 
stanza ix. is this :—‘ A satirical piece entitled The Town 
Eclogue, which made much noise in Edinburgh shortly 
after the appearance of the Minstre/sy, has these lines : 

**¢ A modern author spends a hundred leaves 
To prove his ancestors notorious thieves.’” 
» F. S. Warren, M.A. 
(5th 8, xi. 149.) 
“ A cloud lay cradled near,” Kc., 
is the first line of a sonnet by John Wilson (Christopher 
North). Cc. E. T 

It occurs in the well-known sonnet entitled The Hven- 

ing Cloud, » G. 
(5th S. xi. 9, 39, 159.) 
T have culled a nosegay,” &e. 

This is said to be “ from Montesquieu or Montaigne.” 
A droll alternative ! On the title-page of Locker’s Lyra 
Elegantiarwm (1867) | find the following passage: “ J’ay 
seulement faict icy un amas de fleurs, n'y ayant fourny 
du mien que le filet a les lier.—Michel de Montaigne.” 
What a pity it is that authors, when they make a quota- 
tion, do not give an exact reference to the work they 
take it from. JAYDEE. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Work of Rem- 
brandt Van Rhyn. Preceded by « Life and Genealogy. 
By Chas. H. Middleton, B.A. (Murray.) 

Tuts handsome and attractive volume stands forth as by 

far the most convenient and elegantly printed among 

all that has hitherto been published on this special sub- 
ject. The author, however, appears to assume to himself 

a claim for originality which, even on his own showing, 

is not altogether due to him. He lays great stress upon 

the classification of his descriptions according to the 
time when the plates were produced, rather than 
according to the subjects represented. 

But on this ground he seems merely to have followed, 
with a few minor deviations, the arrangement started 
by Vosmaer in his biography, first published in 1869. 
Mr. Middleton had readily adopted the views of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, when the committee, pre- 
viously to their memorable exhibition of 1877, requested 
him to furnish them with a list of the etchings of Rem- 
brandt, arranged in the assumed order of their execution. 
This list formed the basis of a very valuable catalogue, 
completed by Mr. Middleton himself, and privately 
printed by the Club, which was prefaced by a learned 
and essentially practical introduction from the pen of 
Mr. F, Seymour Haden. Ten years previously the Club 
had formed a collection of Rembrandt’s etchings, which 
were then arranged according to the old system of classi- 
fication, bringing similar subjects together and ignoring 
chronology. Those who saw both exhibitions were 
mostly of opinion that the display of 1877 far exceeded 
that of 1867 for clearness and concentration. Each 
year, as shown by the later arrangement, possesses its 
own distinctive character, and all the works belonging 
to that special period partake of the same feeling. 

For the use of beginners or general practitioners this 
work, for finding purposes, will present considerable 
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difficulties. The very tempting and beautifully printed 
index, unusually copious as times go, is exclusively 
devoted to incidental matter. Unless the student knows 
the exact date to which an engraving belongs, or is 
assumed to belong, he has no chance of finding it in the 
index columns. We look in vain for any direct indica- 
tion to such celebrated prints as ‘“‘ Coppenol,” “ Bonus,” 
“ Haring,” “ Six,” and “‘ Faustus.” The last four names 
appear in italics, but merely to support some technical 
ckaervatien under a different heading. It would hardly 
have been too much in a work designed for general use 
to have even introduced the common trade appellations 
of the “Sabre print” and the “ Mustard Landscape.” 

Mr. Middleton himself departs from chronological 
order, which Vosmaer strictly maintains throughout, 
by broadly classifying his subjects under “Studies 
and Portraits” as far as p. 161, “Scriptural and Reli- 
gious” to p. 249, “ Fancy Compositions” to p. 283, and 
* Landscapes” to p. 318. Under the somewhat arbi- 
trary title of ‘‘ Fancy Compositions ” we find, at p. 252, 
“Danae and Jupiter” immediately followed by “ The 
Rat Killer,” and, at p. 266, “The Prodigal Son” by 
“ Academical Figures.”” We have, however, the ad- 
vantage of a preliminary calendar table of the “ whole 
etched work” of the master, with very useful references 
to the numbers of preceding catalogues. We are in- 
debted to our author for a valuable observation respecting 
the letters R. H., which Rembrandt, acvording to 
the custom of his country, adopted, thereby implying 
Harman's son, and discarded immediately after his 
father’s death. Mr. Middleton states for the first 
time correctly both the Christian name and the pro- 
fession of the subject of one of Rembrandt’s rarest 
prints. He points out that the Advocate Tolling, 
or Peter Van Tol, was neither the one nor the other, 
but Doctor Arnoldus Tholinx, Inspector of the College 
of Medicine at Amsterdam from 1643 to 1653, 


The British Birds, A Communication from the Ghost 
of Aristophanes. By Mortimer Collins. Second Edition. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Mrs. Mortimer Couims has done wisely in reprinting 

The British Birds. Of substantive works by her late 

husband it is the one most likely to secure him an 

enduring position in nineteenth century literature ; and 
if the high comparison it challenges be thought rash, it 
still compares very favourably with other satirical poems 
of the day, the metrical work being excellent. Those 
who have long wanted the book should now secure 
copies at once ; the present issue is limited to 250 copies 


Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. No. XX., 
November, 1878. (Truro, Lake & Co.) 
Tuis number contains much valuable and curious 
matter relating to the Cornish saints, whose bio- 
graphies were treated of by our learned corre- 
spondents the AuTHorRS oF THE “ BraLioTHEca Cor- 
NUBIENSIS”” last year (see 5% 8. ix. 142) in a note upon 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Truro. The address of the Presi- 
dent of the Institution, Mr. William C. Borlase, 
is devoted to a minute and elaborate account of 
those early saints whose names are stamped upon the 
nomenclature of the parishes of Cornwall, and some 
of whose shrines and wells are still the objects of local 
pride and veneration, if not of devotion. Mr. Borlase 
shows that most of these holy men and women came 
over from Ireland in the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
that the element of Celtic Christianity to the west of the 
Tamar was only gradually superseded by and absorbed 
in the supremacy of “the Anglo-Roman dominati n.” 
Mr. Borlase shows very great learning in discriminuting 
between the real and the mythical hagiology of his native 
county, whose sons and daughters owe to him a deep 





debt of gratitude for thus rescuing from oblivion the 
founders of their churches and the pioneers of their 
faith. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical 

Notes. (Reprinted from the Leigh Chronicle.) 
We have received the first two quarterly parts of this 
work. Like the other publications of the same character, 
which are steadily increasing in number, and of which 
“N. & Q.” may be regarded as the prototype, they 
are full of interesting and valuable details, mainly of a 
local character, and hence indispensable to the historian 
or biographer dealing with those two counties. We 
recognize among the writers several of our own valued. 
contributors. We cannot say that we very much admire 
the style of the reprint. A quarto page with double 
columns would certainly present a more sightly appear- 
ance. 


We have received the Catalogue of the Free Public 
Library, Sydney, 1878, a work of great labour, consisting 
of upwards of one thousand large octavo pages, and of 
which Sydney may well be proud. Few things could 
better illustrate the progress made in a colony than the 
production of such a work. 


Tue late Mr. Richard John King, who died on 
the 10th ult. at the Limes, Crediton, Devon, was 
the eldest son of the late Mr. Richard King, of 
Bigadon, Devon. Mr. King was an antiquary of no 
mean attainments. He was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree in 1841. He was the 
author of Selections from the Early Ballad Poetry of 
England and Scotland ; The Forest of Dartmoor, an His- 
torical Sketch; Anschar, a Story of the North, and of 
an essay on Carlovingian Romance, in the Oxford Essays 
for 1856. He edited for Mr. Murray the Handbook for 
Devonshire and Cornwall, as also those for The English 
Cathedrals for Yorkshire and The Eastern Counties. 
The first five parts of Our Own Country, now in course 
of publication by Messrs. Cassell & Co. were written by 
him. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Freperic LArpext.—We would refer you to our notice 
of Hammond's Liturgies, Kastern and Western, in our 
last vol., p. 319, where will be found a list of the Greek 
service books whence Dr. Neale drew his imitations and 
adaptations. 

W. G. P.—Under the circumstances we must ask you 
to repeat. 

R. T. S.—It is imperative. See “A Good Hint,” anie, 
pp. 146, 166. 

E. R.—A geometrical stone staircase fell on Jan. 3, 
1859. About forty persons were injured, one fatally. 

JAYDEE.— Forwarded. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘“‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











